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HAMMERING  HOME  CANNED- FOOD  FACTS.  Every  year,  display 
booths  are  set  up  at  national  conventions  of  professional  people  to  hammer 
home  by  personal  contact  the  facts  about  canned  foods.  Last  year,  educa¬ 
tional  literature  on  canned  foods  was  distributed  from  these  booths  to  doctors, 
nurses,  dieticians,  home  economists,  and  public  health  officials,  17,400  of 
them!  It  adds  impetus  to  American  Can  Company’s  campaign  to  promote 
the  understanding  and  consumption  of  canned  foods. 


Do  your  canned  goods  withstand 

the  test  of  time?. . . 


Canners  who  pack  their  food  products  with 
Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  demonstrated  that 
after  months  on  the  shelf,  the  original  flavor, 
color  and  texture,  have  withstood  the  ”test 
of  time”. 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of 


fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 
will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use 
of  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will 
be  provided  without  cost  or  obligation. 


CERELOSE 

PURE  DEXTROSE  sugar 

For  full  particulars,  write 

CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY  .  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL, 


□  Full  details  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Twin  Reel  Pea  Grader. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


HANACHEK 


DISTRIBUTOR 


FANCY  PEAS 
GET  TOGETHER 


Get  your  sizes  accu¬ 
rately  separated  and 
ovoid  the  loss  in  mixed 
lots.  It's  just  a  matter 
of  using  a  machine  that 
will  put  all  the  tiny  peas 
together  and  also  cor¬ 
rectly  grade  the  others. 


Also  for  Lima  and 
Navy  Beans,  Cherries,  etc 


In  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  one 
must  have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the 
large  forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner 
as  continuously  as  possible.  Continuous, 
even  feeding  is  essential  to  best  results  on 
any  viner.  For  this  reason,  over  Three 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  have  been 
manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been 
made  on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the 
past  few  years.  With  these  improvements, 
feeder  requires  less  attention,  upkeep  is 
reduced  and  efficiency  is  increased. 


KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Established  1880  O  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


TWIN  REEL  PEA  GRADER 

Grades  from  smallest  to  largest  sizes  without  interruption  in 
patented  "Cloverleal"  drums.  Prevents  whipping  and  snaking. 
Delivers  product  in  perfect  condition.  Prevents  misgrading. 
Enormous  capacity.  Supplied  with  any  number  of  sections. 
Also  with  regular  or  special  perforations. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  our  line  of  Graders. 

FREE  —  Our  Big  Catalog  of 
Canning  Equipment 


This  book  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
modern  equipment  for  the  Con¬ 
ner.  Filled  with  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  most  efficient 
machinery  for  every  purpose. 


We  also  invite  requests  for 
suggestions  on  the  planning  or 
modernization  of  canneries  or 
on  machinery  best  suited  for 
economical  production. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 
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THEN  THEY  TAKE  ITS  PULSE!^^^^'^ 


Give  up?  okay.  It’s  a  jiew  enamel 
lining  for  eans.  Of  eour!>e.  a  new 
enamel  isn’t  developed  and  tested  as 
easily  as  the  headline  might  lead  you  to 
helieve.  That’s  just  to  give  you  a  rough 
idea  in  plain,  workaday  language  of 
what  an  enamel  must  go  through  before 
it’s  finally  ready  for  use. 

What’s  that  to  you?  Plenty.  Suppose 
your  product  couldn’t  he  packed  with¬ 
out  a  special  lining.  And  suppose  that 
lining  wasn’t  commercially  available. 
Continental’s  manufacturing  division  re¬ 
search  men  would  find  it.  Or  suppose 
that,  when  packed,  your  product  dis¬ 
colored,  bleached,  or  lost  its  flavor  and 


wholesomeness.  Again  Continentars 
laboratory  life-savers  to  the  rescue. 

There’s  a  great  difference  in  enamels. 
The  enamel  that’s  perfect  for  one  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  had  for  50  others.  That’s  why 
Continental  uses  more  than  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  inside  enamels  for  food  products 
alone.  That’s  why  scores  of  new  enamels 
were  tested  last  year  at  our  Chicago 
laboratories.  The  efforts  of  a  whole  staff 
of  men  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  control 
of  enamels  being  used  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new,  improved  enamels.  Many 
more  test  these  linings,  making  sure 
each  will  do  its  particular  job. 

Above,  at  the  right,  yoa  sec  tho  E.art- 


ing  point  of  commercial  production  of 
a  lining.  A  small,  experimental  hatch  of 
enamel  is  being  cooked.  At  the  left,  the 
new  enamel  is  being  subjected  to  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  in  an  oven.  This  is  just 
part  of  the  test-oven  equipment  where 
conditions  prevailing  in  regular  produc¬ 
tion  ovens  are  accurately  duplicated. 

No  wonder  so  many  packers  today 
prefer  Continental  cans!  They  know 
their  products  and  profits  are  protected. 
This  is  the  type  of  service  Continental 
offers  every  customer.  Are  you  taking 
fall  advantage  of  this  cooperation?  Just 
consult  your  Continental  representa¬ 
tive.  lie’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  get 
fullest  aid  on  any  canning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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The  deluge — To  add  more  words  to  the  torrents 
that  are  being  turned  on  in  these  closing  days  of 
the  great  election  would  be  like — well,  praying  for 
rain  during  a  three-day  flood. 

But  some  may  think  that  we  owe  an  apology  for 
taking  up  so  much  space  in  this  issue  with,  what  is 
in  effect,  high  praise  and  commendation — and  some 
pretty  stiff  knocks — so  of  those  who  do  feel  that  way 
we  ask  indulgence.  We  feel  that  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  vote  recently  taken,  especially  as  you  furnished 
it.  And  it  may  provide  interesting  reading,  as  if  read¬ 
ing  a  series  of  post  cards,  and  that  will  be  a  relaxation, 
at  least. 

Understand,  the  main  questions  on  the  question¬ 
naire  card  were  answered  by  checking  (V),  and  only 
some  of  the  replies  contained  added  comment.  It  is 
these  comments  we  here  give,  without  any  change  what¬ 
soever  and  in  full ;  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  cards 
were  all  signed,  and  are  in  our  possession,  in  fact, 
treasured.  Again  we  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  won¬ 
derful  tribute  of  confidence  and  affection. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  appropriate  time 
for  some  “light”  reading  than  this  week’s  issue,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  great  election  in  which  all  of  us 
are  interested,  and  in  which  many  of  you  may  possibly 
have  labored  hard  and  well. 

♦  ♦  * 

Read  somewheres  this  week: 

“Temper  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  It  denotes 
character.  And  it  is  too  valuable  to  lose.  Keep  it.” 

*  *  * 

Canners  are  not  the  only  ones  who  may  think  they 
have  a  difficult  job  to  face  when  they  come  to  advertis¬ 
ing  their  brands  successfully  and  economically.  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Bruce,  V.  P.,  E.  L.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  writing  in  Executives,  the  service  bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
shows  that  the  selling  of  other  items  is  much  along 
the  same  lines  as  canned  foods.  He  says,  in  part : 
“Many  companies  are  no  doubt  in  the  same  boat 
with  us — a  thin  market  spread  over  a  very  large 
territory  and  a  small  margin  of  profit  on  sales.  In 
other  words,  a  good  part  of  the  time  we  are  a  lot 
like  Mose,  who  was  buying  watermelons  at  $2.40 
a  dozen,  wholesale,  and  selling  them  at  20  cents 
each,  delivered  anywhere  in  town.  When  asked 
how  he  made  any  money  on  that  basis,  Mose  an¬ 
swered  :  ‘Well,  to  be  puffictly  hones’,  boss.  Ah  doan 
think  Ah  kin — but  jis  look  at  de  bizness  Ah’m 
doin’. 

There  has  been  at  times  a  great  temptation  for 
us  to  pass  up  advertising  as  an  expensive  luxury 
and  rely  on  salesmen,  distributors,  and  dealers  to 


preach  the  gospel,  fortified  with  prices  not  handi¬ 
capped  with  any  advertising  expense.  In  a  field 
like  the  building  industry  we  are  up  against  this: 
Our  salaried  and  commission  salesmen  have  fairly 
large  territories  to  cover,  and  are  doing  well  to 
cover  their  distributors  and  dealers  properly.  And 
our  distributors  and  dealers  are  handling  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  items  along  with  ours.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  we  can’t  count  on  them  to  get  out  and  promote 
our  products  among  home  builders,  architects, 
and  contractors. 

So  we  have  had  to  make  our  choice :  Either  sell 
our  products  on  price  alone,  or  advertise  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  demand  for  them  so  that  dealers  will  be 
forced  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  Experience 
has  shown  that  if  we  sell  on  price  alone,  we  find 
ourselves  involved  in  a  cutthroat  battle  that  brings 
profit  to  no  one.  Furthermore,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  stick  to  staple 
items  and  to  pass  up  the  possibilities  of  promoting 
new  and  improved  materials. 

In  other  words,  our  problem  is  that  if  we  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  advertising,  we  can’t  make  a 
profit  because  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  and 
the  thinness  of  the  market.  If  we  don’t  spend  any 
money  on  advertising,  we  can’t  make  a  profit  be¬ 
cause  our  price  level  must  go  down  to  compete 
with  any  and  all  kinds  of  hardwood  floorings  and 
other  materials.  So  the  happy  medium  is  to  spend 
a  moderate  amount  of  money  on  advertising.  We 
have  had  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.” 

Canners,  of  course,  can  greatly  reduce  the  cost  and 
vastly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  any  advertising  they 
do  if  they  sell  their  output  in  a  comparatively  small 
district.  If  they  are  not  so  selling,  but  are  accustomed 
to  take  orders  for  their  goods  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the  factory,  then 
they  would  do  well  to  save  all  expense  of  advertising. 
Such  widespread  selling  spreads  out  the  goods  so  thinly 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  build  any  good-will  value  in 
the  brands;  and,  too,  such  thin  selling  means,  in¬ 
variably,  that  the  low  of  the  price  market  must  be  met 
to  effect  any  sale.  Yet  that  is  the  method  used  by  the 
majority  of  canners.  And  if  it  is  not  that,  then  they 
sell  their  output  for  buyer’s  label,  and  that  means 
total  loss  of  all  connection  with  the  goods  and,  of 
course,  any  advertising  would  be  simply  foolish. 

When  the  goods  are  distributed  in  a  comparatively 
small  area  it  is  easily  possible  to  do  much  good  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  very  direct  results,  in  the  building  up  of 
demand  for  the  brand  and  the  goods,  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  That  kind  of  advertising  is  direct  and  it  costs 
little.  And  the  results  are  not  only  a  steady  increase  in 
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the  popular  consumption  of  your  goods,  but  your  dis¬ 
tributors,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  appreciate  it,  and 
give  better  support  than  otherwise.  Such  advertising 
is  team  work,  helping  to  move  the  goods  into  consump¬ 
tion,  and  everyone  appreciates  that. 

*  !(!  * 

CONVENTION  TIME — Convention  time  is  here 
again.  The  Pennsylvania  Canners  starting  the  ball 
rolling  on  November  6th  and  7th,  at  the  Yorktowne 
Hotel  in  York,  Pa.,  and  which  popular  “Bill”  Free,  the 
secretary,  promises  to  be  a  grand  time  for  all.  There 
will  be  a  crowd,  you  may  lay  to  that,  so  maybe  you  had 
better  make  your  hotel  reservations  now,  ahead  of 
time. 

And  from  now  on  these  State  and  local  canners  as¬ 
sociations  will  convene,  facing  the  most  momentous 
period  in  our  country’s  history,  and  each  canner  a 

most  important  person — a  supplier  of  food. 

*  * 

They  are  going  to  try  to  get  some  tariff  protection  for 
crab  meat  canned  in  this  country,  and  a  hearing  to 
that  effect  is  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Room  307, 
Post  Office  Building,  December  11th,  1940.  In  the 
present  tenseness  of  the  world  situation  this  may  make 
a  ticklish  subject  to  handle,  since  it  is  Japan  which  is 
able  to  lay  canned  crab  down  in  this  country  for  less 
than  our  packers  pay  for  the  labor  alone.  It  would  be 
possible  to  can  plenty  of  fine  crab  in  this  country  if 
the  competition  were  removed. 

And  that  raises  one  of  those  delicate  questions  which 
it  is  hard  to  touch  without  hurting  some  feelings.  The 
consumer  feels  that  anything  that  raises  the  prices 
on  anything  he  or  she  wishes  to  buy  is  highly  objec¬ 
tionable.  Yet  that  is  the  age-old  question:  Can  we 
exist  on  even  a  moderate  plane  such  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  if  cheap  labor  products  are  permitted 
to  compete  with  goods  packed  here?  That  is  not  just 
Japan ;  it  covers  every  country,  and,  will  be  more  of  a 
question  if  and  when  the  present  world  war  terminates, 
and  international  trading  is  resumed. 

In  fact  w'e  do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  world  war 
is  over.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
through  its  advertising  and  promotion  agency,  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates,  has  just  circularized  the  entire 
industry  with  a  23-page  pamphlet,  “What  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America  Did  to  Defeat  the  Patman  Bill,  and 
Why,”  setting  forth  the  fact  that  with  A«&P  doing 
nearly  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  business  last  year  at 
1%  profit,  they  can  supply  the  consumers  with  the 
same  products  at  lower  prices  than  anyone  else.  You’ve 
probably  received  one  of  these,  and  noted  that  in  a 
large  way  it  is  a  recount  of  the  testimony  used  in 
Washington  in  killing  the  original  Patman  (No.  1) 
Bill,  and  that  the  quotes  are  largely  from  the  farmers’ 
or  growers’  side  of  the  picture.  However,  let  any  one 
point  out  that  1  %  profit  means  the  elimination  of  the  re¬ 
tailers,  and  consumers  will  rise  up  to  protest  against 
increasing  the  price  on  anything  they  buy.  A&P  knows 
full  well  the  strength  of  this  angle,  this  “edge”  which 
fortifies  them  in  their  claims.  And  let  anyone  point 
out  that  the  direct  handling  of  their  purchases,  which 
helps  effect  this  saving,  is  eliminating  a  lot  of  employ¬ 
ment;  in  fact,  let  them  parade  any  of  the  well-known 


arguments  against  this  so-called  octopus,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  remain  cold  and  opposed  to  the  arguments. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  cite  a  move  on  the  part 
of  this  octopus  to  corral  the  growers  of  food  crops  into 
a  great  cooperative;  and  we  present  the  objections  of 
this  same  Rep.  Patman  against  this  move.  What  might 
this  not  mean  to  all  canners  in  the  procurement  of  these 
crops  for  canning?  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  than  an  election  or  a  war  in  most  sections 
of  the  world,  you  will  note. 

MORE  SERIOUS  POSSIBLY— More  of  you  are  pos¬ 
sibly  stirred  up  over  the  new  working  times  under  the 
wage  and  hour  law;  so  if  you  wish  some  serious  read¬ 
ing,  take  a  glance  at  the  prepared  report  which  came 
to  our  desk  and  which  reads : 

WAGE-HOUR  ADMINISTRATOR  GIVES  FIGURES  ON 
40-HOUR  WEEK 

Nearly  2,000,000  wage  earners  in  any  week  of  average  indus¬ 
trial  activity  will  be  affected  by  the  rule  of  time  and  a  half  pay 
after  40  hours  which  goes  into  effect  Thursday,  October  24, 
Colonel  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  announced  today. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  spot  check  made  in  any  recent  week 
probably  would  find  about  2,650,000  wage  earners  working  more 
than  40  hours  a  week.  More  than  700,000  of  those  are  paid 
time  and  a  half  for  work  over  40  hours  as  a  matter  of  employ¬ 
ment  practice,  leaving  the  number  directly  affected  at  something 
less  than  2,000,000. 

A  check  made  in  another  week  would  not  necessarily  find  the 
same  wage  earners  working  more  than  40  hours.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  a  great  many  more  workers  will  be  affected. 
Colonel  Fleming  said,  either  by  payment  of  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  in  busy  weeks,  or  in  being  released  from  work  at  the 
end  of  40  hours  instead  of  working  the  longer  hours  customary 
in  previous  years. 

Railroad  w'orkei's  and  truck  and  bus  employees  whose  work 
affects  safety  operation  are  exempt  fi’om  the  maximum  hour 
provisions  of  the  law  and  are  therefore  not  affected  by  the 
October  24  change.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  employees  of 
retail  or  service  establishments. 

As  passed  in  1938  the  law  provides  for  a  standard  workweek 
of  40  hours  after  two  years.  The  standard  workweek  was  44 
hours  in  the  first  year  and  42  hours  in  the  second  year  of  the 
law. 

The  40-hour  week  already  has  found  wide  favor  in  American 
manufacturing  industries.  Colonel  Fleming  said.  Many  indus¬ 
tries  continued  it  voluntarily  after  the  invalidation  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (N.R.A.)  Labor  statistics 
show,  he  said,  that  40  hours  became  the  standard  workweek  in 
many  industries  after  adoption  of  the  five-day  week  in  1926 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  As  an  indication  of  how  gener¬ 
ally  it  has  been  adopted.  Colonel  Fleming  pointed  to  statistics 
showing  that  the  average  hours  worked  by  all  persons  employed 
in  manufacturing  during  July  of  this  year  (the  last  month  for 
which  figures  are  available)  was  37.3  hours  a  week. 

Time  and  one-half  must  be  paid  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  for  the  first  full  workweek  starting  after  midnight, 
Wednesday,  October  23.  In  establishments  where  payroll  records 
customarily  set  the  workweek  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  the 
overtime  rule  after  40  hours  will  apply  to  the  workweek  starting 
Monday,  October  28,  and  continue  thereafter. 

Establishment  of  a  standard  40-hour  week  is  one  of  the  two 
objectives  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  or  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  The  other  is  a  universal  minimum  wage 
of  40  cents  an  hour  in  industries  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
This  goes  into  effect  on  October  24,  1945. 

Until  then  the  minimum  wage  is  30  cents  an  hour  except  in 
industries  covered  by  wage  orders.  Eleven  wage  orders  cover¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  clothing,  paper  and  leather, 
have  established  minimum  wages  from  32%  to  40  cents  an 
hour  in  these  industries. 
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PRODUCT  POPULARIZATION 


Some  of  the  many  opportunities  afforded 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  most  common  complaint  of  canners  when 
urged  to  adopt  up-to-date  methods  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  their  products  is  that  they  have  only  limited 
funds  with  which  to  work.  Some  even  stoutly  maintain 
that  any  amounts  they  might  spend  would  only  be  lost 
sight  of  in  comparison  to  those  staggering  sums  at  the 
command  of  large  advertisers  in  the  canning  fraternity. 
All  these  excuses  seem  very  futile  when  matched  with 
actual  opportunities  for  the  popularization  of  canned 
foods  labels.  If  canners  would  only  look  for  chances 
to  further  introduce  their  brands  to  the  public  and 
then  avail  themselves  of  them  we  would  quickly  see  a 
great  deal  more  progress  made  in  increasing  consumer 
interest  in  preserved  foods  of  all  sorts. 

Only  last  week  the  State  association  of  retail  grocers 
and  meat  dealers  held  their  annual  convention  in  one  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle  West.  About  five  hun¬ 
dred  registered  for  the  affair.  It  was  thus  quite  well 
attended  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  was  fully  on  a  par 
with  many  national  conventions  of  retail  food  dealers. 
Certainly  those  among  canners  and  food  manufacturers 
who  attended  reported  an  instructive  time  and  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  presence  there.  It  would  seem 
as  if  canners  and  food  manufacturers  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  offered  for  better  acquainting 
many  leading  food  dealers  with  their  products.  Did 
many  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity?  Well,  only 
a  corporal’s  dozen  to  be  exact!  A  well-established  dis¬ 
tributor  of  jobbers  label  goods  had  an  elaborate  dis¬ 
play,  a  canner  of  soups  had  a  room  and  a  display.  Five 
manufacturers  contributed  equally  to  the  rent  of  a 
room  under  the  name  of  their  common  representative. 

One  of  the  largest  Coast  canners  was  represented 
by  a  district  man  while  two  others  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  from  the  affair.  More  than  one  canner 
with  wide  product  distribution  throughout  the  State 
and  located  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  scene  made 
absolutely  no  effort  to  show  their  products  or  interest 
visitors  in  their  product.  An  excellent  banquet  dinner 
was  served  on  Tuesday  night  of  the  convention  and 
whole  green  beans  was  the  vegetable  served  with  the 
delicious  roast  turkey  and  candied  sweet  potatoes.  Did 
anyone  know  or  care  whose  green  beans  were  served? 
Certainly  not!  Did  anyone  even  know  whether  or  not 
the  beans  were  canned  or  fresh  frozen  ?  Certainly  not ! 
Again  canners  located  near  the  city  where  the  con¬ 
vention  was  held  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
thering  the  interest  of  dealers  and  consumers  in  their 
brands.  Again  a  chance  to  further  increase  dealer 
cooperation  was  passed  up.  Every  year  we  see  so 
many  similar  instances  where  golden  opportunities  for 
building  business  are  thrown  away  or  lightly  passed 
over  I  am  beginning  to  think  we  will  never  grow  up 


in  our  merchandising  methods  until  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  and  State  locals  as  well  assume  the  burden  of 
doing  for  the  whole  industry  what  many  canners  most 
concerned  are  failing  to  do  for  themselves. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  haphazard  entertain¬ 
ment  of  delegates  and  visitors  to  a  convention  by  can¬ 
ners  and  manufacturers  is  worth  what  it  often  costs 
but  I  am  equally  sure  that  intelligently  planned  dis¬ 
plays  and  offerings  of  samples  at  such  times  is  very 
much  worth  the  time  and  money  spent  in  arranging 
for  them.  At  this  convention  a  flour  mill  served  a 
pancake  breakfast  which  was  well  attended  and  which 
made  many  friends  for  the  brand  featured.  Fortunately 
for  the  canner  concerned,  the  breakfast  was  almost 
a  luncheon,  on  this  account  the  usual  menu  of  pancakes 
and  little  pig  sausage  was  supplemented  by  the  serving 
of  tomato  juice  and  satisfactory  credit  was  given  to 
the  canner  supplying  it  gratis.  Otherwise  the  whole 
convention  might  have  passed  off  without  canners  bene¬ 
fiting  in  the  least. 

At  the  banquet  guests  were  supplied  with  trade  size 
packages  of  a  well-known  gum  sold  freely  in  grocery 
stores  but  no  samples  of  canned  foods  were  given  away. 
Still,  canner  after  canner  represented  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  alert  ( ?)  representatives  packs  a  full  line  of 
buffet  sized  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  and  such  cans 
might  well  have  been  given  away  at  the  dinner.  True, 
it  might  have  taken  several  hundred  cans  but  if  half 
a  dozen  influential  retail  grocers  were  impressed,  the 
results  would  have  been  very  much  worth  while.  It 
just  happens  that  two  large  Coast  packers  are  neck 
and  neck  in  consumer  favor  in  the  city  where  the  con¬ 
vention  was  held  and  neither  thought  enough  of  the 
matter  to  provide  a  display  of  brands  and  to  sample 
some  product  or  products  in  demand  and  good  supply. 
I  am  not  especially  surprised  at  this,  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  is  supposed  to  do  a  full  time,  adequate  job 
for  them  in  creating  and  increasing  consumer  demand. 
No,  it  was  distinctly  the  duty  of  some  local  canner  or 
canners  to  do  what  they  might  toward  making  the  con¬ 
vention  a  financial  success  for  the  sponsors  and  at  the 
same  time,  creating  additional  dealer  interest  in  their 
brands. 

As  far  as  identifying  the  whole  green  beans  as 
canned  or  fresh  from  the  can,  it  may  be  too  much  to 
expect  to  secure  permission  from  the  steward  of  any 
large  hotel  for  the  identification  of  your  brand  on  his 
menu,  but  this  is  not  altogether  necessary.  The  battle 
between  the  processors  of  foods  is  only  starting,  in 
every  wholesale  house  today  which  is  carrying  both 
canned  foods  and  frozen  foods,  a  struggle  is  going  on 
between  the  two  entirely  different  types  of  preserved 
foods.  It  may  not  be  settled  in  a  long  time,  perhaps 
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never  in  your  time  and  mine,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
bound  to  promote  the  sales  of  canned  foods  whenever 


Built  For  Long  Hard  Service! 

THE  CRCO 

Pickle  Slice 

•  Extra  Large  Capacity 


we  can,  let’s  start  attempting  at  least  to  let  folks  know 
when  they  are  eating  our  canned  foods.  A  nicely 
engraved,  inconspicuous  card,  “These  are  canned  green 
beans  being  served  here  tonight,”  would  tell  a  lot  in 
a  few  words.  The  comment  on  such  an  announcement 
by  several  hundred  diners  would  have  equaled  several 
times  over  the  worth  of  a  page  or  two  of  advertising 
spread  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  in  the  local  press. 


•  Standard  Thickness  of  Slices 

•  All  Slices  Are  Uniform 

•  Cut  Straight  Across;  Not  On  Bias 

•  Small  End  Slices  Easily  Removed 

•  No  Pieces  Or  Chips 

These,  and  other  exclusive 
features  not  only  assure  great¬ 
er  production  at  a  lower  labor 
cost,  but  also  a  uniform  pro¬ 
duct,  free  from  uneven  or  ir¬ 
regular  slices  or  chips. 

The  CRCO  Pickle  Slicer 
consists  of  a  series  of  tinned 
malleable  containers  slotted 
and  grooved  to  permit  pickles 
to  pass  at  right  angles  through 
knives,  thns  giving  each  cu¬ 
cumber  a  clean  drawn  cut. 
Knives  are  stainless  steel 
mounted  on  an  arbor  made  of 
bronze.  The  frame  is  of 
heavy  angle  iron.  The  motor 
is  equipped  with  a  built-in 
speed  reducer. 

Get  complete  details  and 
prices  on  the  CRCO  Pickle 
Slicer  if  )  ou  want  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  at  lower  costs. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 

M  GARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHTCAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


I  have  said  that  it  may  be  too  much  for  us  to  expect, 
it  may  be  that  hotels  and  restaurants  will  not  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  what  I  have  suggested,  but  still,  I 
see  every  day  that  so  and  so’s  chop  suey  dinner  is 
available  on  the  menu.  There  are  several  brands  of 
prepared  chop  suey  on  the  market,  all  equally  well 
known.  It’s  just  as  logical  to  suppose  guests  in  a 
restaurant  or  hotel  are  as  anxious  to  know  whose 
canned  corn  they  are  eating  as  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  who  prepared  the  chop 
suey.  No  I  can  only  blame  the  canners  nearest  the 
scene  of  action  who  failed  to  measure  up  to  a 
responsibility. 

Secretaries  of  state  and  local  associations  are  paid 
for  being  on  the  job,  let’s  see  how  many  will  take 
advantage  of  the  suggestions  made  here  and  have  the 
vegetables  or  fruits  served  at  their  annual  banquets 
identified  by  name  or  source.  In  the  meantime,  canners 
catering  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  are  generally 
also  interested  in  the  number  two  size  cans  for  home 
use.  In  all  such  cases  I  respectfully  suggest  they  have 
small  cards  engraved  or  printed,  carrying  the  legend 
of  the  source  of  manufacture  of  the  foods  in  question. 
Then  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  them  promptly  for  any 
occasion  when  the  acknowledgment  cannot  for  some 
reason  or  another  appear  on  the  menu. 

If  your  goods  are  sold  freely  for  use  in  small  eating 
places,  such  establishments  are  often  willing  to  use 
menu  stock  which  carries  some  message  in  connection 
with  your  goods.  Have  a  good  supply  of  these  small 
menu  blanks  printed  and  furnish  them  to  all  who  will 
use  them.  Not  every  customer  will  be  interested  but 
enough  probably  will  be  so  that  you  will  secure  a  lot 
of  advertising  from  this  source.  No  one  wants  to  be 
a  copy  cat  and  Heinz  has  stolen  a  lot  of  prestige  in  the 
smaller  restaurants  by  doing  just  this  in  addition  to 
furnishing  a  liberal  size  stand  for  the  display  and  sale 
of  their  soups  and  other  products.  You  will  not  want 
to  get  up  menus  and  supply  stands  in  competition  to 
Heinz  but  you  can  think  of  many  other  ways  in  which 
you  can  further  popularize  your  goods  if  you  will  put 
your  mind  to  the  task.  Maybe  some  one  is  already 
doing  this  or  something  like  it,  but  while  I  see  many 
malted  milk  dispensers  in  drug  counter  displays  I  have 
yet  to  see  one  arranged  for  the  dispensing  of  tomato 
or  pineapple  juice.  If  one  wants  to  provide  such 
utensils  they  are  justified  in  doing  so  and  ought  not 
to  be  censured  for  “copying”  someone  else. 

There  are  many  ways  you  may  further  increase  the 
popularity  of  your  goods  in  territories  near  your  office 
and  plant  if  you  will  avail  yourself  of  them.  As  you 
do  this,  your  total  sales  and  profits  will  increase! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


FLORIDA  CANNERS'  ASSOCIATION  HOLD 
NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Tampa  Terrace  Hotel 
Tampa,  Florda 

October  25,  1940. 

The  Florida  Canners’  Association  had 
a  record  attendance  at  their  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  all-day  meeting  held  in  Tampa, 
October  25th,  which  featured  the  address 
of  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  President,  National 
Canners  Association. 

During  the  morning  session  attended 
by  members,  it  was  pointed  out  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Florida  citrus  pack 
was  represented  by  the  Association.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  Fred  G. 
Elder,  Bradenton,  President;  Lee  A. 
Wheeler,  Lake  Wales,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent;  H.  W.  Nelson,  Tampa,  Second  Vice- 
President;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Tampa, 
Treasurer,  and  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Krimendahl  Stresses  Merchandising 

Speaking  for  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  President  H.  F.  Krimendahl 
outlined  problems  of  the  industry  and 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association.  He  reviewed  progress 
by  citrus  canners,  the  present  crop  out¬ 
look,  and  emphasized  a  four-point  mer¬ 
chandising  program  for  the  Association 
and  individual  members. 

(1)  “Study,  and  learn  more  about  the 
demand  and  consumption  of  citrus  prod¬ 
ucts,  by  market  and  consumer.  (2)  Keep 
accurately  informed  on  supply — not  only 
of  canned  citrus  items,  but  fresh  fruit 
movements  and  other  competitive  canned 
products.  (3)  Analyze  prices  in  relation 
to  consumer,  retailer,  distributor,  and 
other  products  directly  and  indirectly 
competitive.  (4)  Continue  expansion  of 
the  excellent  product  education  work  for 
consumer  and  distributor  being  done  by 
the  State,  association  and  canners.” 

Also  during  the  afternoon  session,  A. 
Frederick  Smith,  Chief,  Department  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Florida  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission,  said :  “During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  an  approxi¬ 
mate  one  million  dollar  annual  pay  roll 
increase  in  the  Florida  food  industry, 
which  in  1939  totaled  over  $12,750,000.00. 
The  increases  and  a  major  part  of  this 
expansion  is  due  to  the  citrus  canning 
industry.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were: 
E.  B.  Erwin,  Director,  Safety  and  Com¬ 
pliance,  Florida  Industrial  Commission, 
“Plant  Sanitation.”  Dr.  J.  F.  Catlett, 
Director  and  Chief  Engineer,  State 
Board  of  Health,  “Citrus  Inspection.” 
George  E.  Copeland,  Supervising  Citrus 
Inspector,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
“Wage  and  Hour  Law.”  G.  L.  Reeves, 
Attorney,  Florida  Canners’  Association, 
“Growing  of  Citrus.”  Dr.  A.  F.  Camp, 
Horticulturist,  Citrus  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 


L.  W.  Marvin,  Advertising  Manager, 
Florida  Citrus  Commission,  showed  their 
latest  educational  motion  picture  which 
the  Commission  will  show  throughout  the 
United  States  on  canning  and  health 
aspects  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  evening  banquet  was  attended  by 
over  500.  Arnold  Peek,  Haines  City,  de¬ 
veloped  and  handled  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  a  very  entertaining  twelve-act 
floor  show. 

KENNY  ADOPTS  GRADE  “A”  LINE 

The  42  branch  houses  of  C.  D.  Kenny 
Company,  Baltimore  wholesale  grocers, 
will  market  a  line  of  canned  fruits 
packed  under  its  own  label  by  Schuckl  & 
Company,  and  United  States  Products 
Corporation,  California  canners,  two  of 
the  plants  selected  for  packing  under 
Government  inspection  and  permitting 
such  a  statement  along  with  the  grade 
designation  on  the  label. 

NEW  FLORIDA  CANNERY 

Wm.  P.  McDonald  is  responsible  for  a 
new  $50,000  citrus  cannery  now  being 
erected  at  Auburndale,  Florida,  to  be 
ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  new  plant,  65x265,  will  be  a 
three-story  building  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  and  brick,  and  will  have  a  capacity 
of  about  3,000  cases  of  juice  daily. 

CHARLES  S.  WOOD 

Charles  S.  Wood,  Sales  Director  of  the 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  died 
on  Thursday,  October  24th,  at  his  home 
at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  following  a 
two-day  illness.  He  was  70  years  old. 

STEINHART  HEADS  INDUSTRIES  CROUP 

Morton  Steinhart,  President  of  Otoe 
Food  Products  Company,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska,  and  prominent  in  State  and 
National  canning  industry  affairs,  was 
recently  elected  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Industries  of  Nebraska. 

NEW  FOOD  BROKER 

Edward  M.  Franz,  for  years  on  the 
sales  force  of  the  well  known  brokerage 
firm  of  Louis  Hilfer  Company,  has 
opened  his  own  office  at  435  W.  Ontario 
Street,  Chicago,  and  will  handle  the 
Stokely,  Van  Camp  account. 

HERBERT  U.  BRANDRETH 

Following  an  illness  of  three  weeks, 
Herbert  U.  Brandreth,  54,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Western 
Division  of  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  passed  away 
at  Stanford  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  October  27.  He  came  here  in 
1923  from  his  former  home  in  New 
Jersey.  His  widow,  Hazel,  and  two 
brothers  survive. 


CANNERS  CITED  FOR  ALLOWING 
DISCOUNTS  IN  LIEU  OF  BROKERAGE 
IN  DIRECT  SALES 

Eight  Maine  canners  of  sardines  have 
been  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  have  been  given  20  days 
from  the  service  of  the  complaint  to  file 
answer.  The  firms  involved  are  the 
Holmes  Packing  Corporation,  Eastport, 
Maine;  Jonesport  Packing  Company, 
West  Jonesport,  Maine;  Machiasport 
Canning  Company,  Machiasport,  Maine; 

R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Company,  Lubec, 
Maine;  Ramsdell  Packing  Company, 
Rockland,  Maine;  Seaboard  Packing 
Company,  Lubec,  Maine;  Stinson  Canning 
Company,  Prospect  Harbor,  Maine;  and 
Sunset  Packing  Company,  West  Pem¬ 
broke,  Maine.  The  complaints  allege 
that  each  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sales  of  sardine  in  commerce 
have  granted  and  allowed  brokerage  fees 
and  commissions  and  discounts  in  lieu 
thereof  in  substantial  amounts  to  certain 
of  their  customers.  Among  the  methods 
employed  by  respondents  in  granting  and 
allowing  brokerage  fees  and  commis¬ 
sions  or  allowances  and  discounts  in 
lieu  thereof  to  such  customers  are  the 
following : 

(1)  To  some  of  their  customers,  the 
sales  to  whom  are  effected  directly  by 
respondents,  respondents  grant  an  allow¬ 
ance  or  discount  in  lieu  of  brokerage  by 
selling  sardines  to  such  customers  at  a 
price  reflecting  a  reduction  from  the 
prices  at  which  respondents  are  currently 
selling  such  sardines  to  other  customers 
of  an  amount  representing  brokerage  cur¬ 
rently  being  paid  by  respondents  to  their 
brokers  for  effecting  sales  of  sardines 
to  other  purchasers  thereof. 

(2)  To  others  of  their  customers,  the 
sales  to  whom  are  effected  through 
brokers  to  whom  respondents  do  not  pay 
the  full  brokerage  customarily  and 
usually  paid  by  respondents  to  their 
brokers  for  effecting  sales  of  sardines, 
the  respondents  grant  an  allowance  or 
discount  in  lieu  of  brokerage,  by  selling 
sardines  to  such  customers  at  a  price 
reflecting  a  reduction  from  the  prices  at 
which  respondents  are  currently  selling 
sardines  to  other  customers  of  brokerage 
in  an  amount  representing  and  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  full  brokerage  customarily  paid  by 
respondents  to  their  brokers  for  effecting 
such  sales  and  the  amount  of  brokerage 
actually  paid  by  respondents  to  their 
brokers  for  effecting  said  sales.  Full 
text  of  the  complaints  appears  in  October 
29th,  1940,  Federal  Register. 

SARDINE  CANNERY 

Lizzie  Owen  has  been  granted  a  permit 
to  operate  a  sardine  canning  plant  at 
Riverside  Drive  and  Pico  Ave.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 
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1940  SWEET  CORN  PACKS 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

The  1940  pack  of  sweet  corn  exclusive  of  corn  on  the  cob  totaled 
16,264,049  cases.  This  is  based  on  reports  from  all  but  four  of  the 
canners.  Estimates  based  on  acreage  and  average  yields  for  adjacent 
companies  are  included  for  these  four  firms. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  eighteen  canners  reported  a  pack  of  corn  on 
the  cob  totaling  595,307  cases.  Last  year  twenty  canners  reported  a 
pack  of  479,413  cases  of  corn  on  the  cob.  October  24,  1940 

CORN  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 

State 

Me.,  Vt.  and  N.  H . 


Pennsylvania 
Ohio  . 


Other  States — East 
Other  States — West 


Elast  States : 


ALL  WHITE  -CREAM  STYLE 

24/2  48/8Z  48/lP  24/303  6/10  Misc.  Total 


Me.,  VL  &  N.  H.. 

New  York  . 

Md.  and  Del . 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Ohio  . 

Other  States  . . 

Total  East  . 

West  States : 

Indiana  . 

Illinois  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Minnesota  . 

Iowa  &  Nebr . 

Other  States  . 

Total  West . 


45,979 

1,865 

355,960 

67,043 

310,008 

127,332 

908,187 


876 


4,179 

3,637 

5,378 


911 

22,935 


3,751 

1,516 

120,641 


2,601 

3,667 

19,462 


4,000 

53,839 

81,685 


768,615 

656,535  . 

151,986  . 

92,339  . 

997,387  12,560 

30,996  . 


68,091  4,045 

103,692  141,452 

21  . 

6,437  6,873 

27,646  23,360 

6,229  2,956 


..2,596,858  13,436  212,116  178,686 

ALL  WHITE  -WHOLE  KERNEL 


25,610 

11,183 

162,501 

8,314' 

40,761 

59,085 

1,526 

61,189 

4,000 

174,865 


11,983 


11,983 


53,909 

7,929 

504,814 

67,043 

342,119 

196,021 

1,171,835 

849,941 

841,430 

211,092 

107,175 

1,134,125 

44,181 

3,187,944 


Blast  States : 


24/2  48/8Z  48/lP  24/12Z  24/303  6/10 


Me.,  Vt.  &  N.  H... 

New  York . 

Md.  and  Del . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Ohio  . . 

Other  States . 

Total  East . 

West  States : 

Indiana  . 

Illinois  . 

Wisconsin  . 

Minnesota  . 

Iowa  &  Nebr . 

Other  States . 

Total  West . 


1,113  . 

1,096  . 

433,407  .  24,713 

164,837  . 

10,201  . 

10,582  . 

621,236  .  24,713 


42,946 

169,572 

18,426 

19,935 

49,181 

4,000 

304,060 


2,768 

5,565 


10,912 


500 


10,000 

2,703 


12,703 


542 

28,319 

740 

2,134 

1,396 

33,131 


Total 

~  "1,113 

1,638 

496,439 

168,280 

12,335 

11,978 

691,783 


3,213  .  48,917 

3,174  7,380  186,191 

20,192 
27,051 
78,237 

.  4,000 

6,387  18,077  24,662  364,688 


7,380 

1,766 

4,527 

4,404 


24,652 


BANTAM  AND  GOLDEN— CREAM  STYLE 


State 

East  States : 

24/2 

48/ 8Z 

48/lP 

24/12Z 

vac. 

24/303 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

Me.,  Vt.  &  N.  H.. 

....  445,762 

18,686 

23,817 

26,990 

515,245 

New  York  . 

....  256,284 

19,356 

38,645 

53,125 

24,236 

391,646 

Md.  and  Del . 

....  107,344 

2,002 

2,007 

53,468 

33,665 

198.486 

Pennsylvania  . 

40,766 

8,000 

48,766 

Ohio  . 

.  186,477 

5,656 

5,748 

9,353 

207,234 

Other  States . 

18,977 

201 

1,045 

20,223 

Total  East . 

.  1,055,600 

21,358 

64,994 

136,359 

103,289 

1,381,600 

West  States: 

.  151,740 

8,818 

11,665 

1,028 

173,251 

Illinois  . 

.  392,679 

57,649 

135,970 

41,531 

627,829 

Wisconsin  . 

.  287,616 

9,233 

21,779 

31,041 

349,659 

Minnesota  . 

.  681,327 

10,014 

39,595 

583,407 

34,903 

1,349,246 

Iowa  &  Nebr . 

.  142,746 

1,006 

29,930 

201 

1,298 

175,181 

Other  States  . 

.  260,468 

4,432 

144,311 

26,101 

435,312 

Total  West . 

.  1,916,576 

10,014 

120,733 

927,062 

134,805 

1,298 

3,110,478 

BANTAM  AND  GOLDEN- 

-WHOLE 

KERNEL 

State 

24/2 

48/8Z 

48/lP 

24/12Z 

24/303 

6/10 

Misc. 

Total 

East  States : 

vac. 

Me.,  Vt.  &  N.  H. 

.  175,754 

4,520 

24,754 

13,728 

218,756 

!  New  York . 

.  154,670 

4,033 

2,837 

88,534 

5,314 

14,838 

270,226 

Md.  and  Del . 

.  171.347 

10,604 

2,873 

7,153 

41,817 

233,794 

i  Pennsylvania  . 

60,189 

148,602 

11,471 

236 

220,498 

i  Ohio  . 

95,156 

2,823 

13,002 

110,981 

Other  States . 

34,936 

5,726 

40,662 

Total  East . 

.  692,052 

4,033 

20,784 

264,763 

23,938 

89,347 

1,094,917 

West  States : 

<- 

Indiana  . 

97,790 

2,623 

11,277 

8,556 

120,246 

Illinois  . 

.  411,255 

10,843 

313,844 

74,251 

22,549 

832,742 

Wisconsin  . 

.  761,572 

14,372 

272,862 

14,630 

82,116 

1,167,625 

!  Minnesota  . 

.  681,901 

7,057 

10,535 

1,847,114 

76,952 

85,971 

2,120 

2,711,650 

Iowa  &  Nebr . 

.  132,383 

990 

2,597 

8,890 

7,395 

77,227 

229,482 

Other  States  . 

95,321 

2,093 

60,280 

30,548 

10,917 

199,159 

Total  West . 

.  2,180,222 

7,057 

41,456 

2,507,974 

213,827 

208,948 

79,347 

5,260,904 

1939 

1940  i 

796,167 

789,023 

1,330,637 

671,439 

1,398,562 

1,433,533  1 

482,129 

504,587  ! 

944,889 

672,669  ! 

1,851,843 

1,192,355 

2,636,554 

2,488,192 

1,076,622 

1,748,568 

3,025,897 

4,195,122 

1,102,176 

1,617,025  , 

177,312 

268,884 

467,792 

682,652 

15,290,580 

16,264,049  j 

CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  HONORS 
EMPLOYEE 

In  recognition  of  his  retirement  after 
21  years  of  faithful  service,  B.  M.  Todd 
was  tendered  a  testimonial  Dinner  at  the 
Newark  Athletic  Club,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  evening  of  October  10th, 
1940,  by  the  Consolidated  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  A.  M.  Kahn,  President  of 
Consolidated,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
Mr.  Todd’s  sterling  qualities,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  not  only  the  men  employed  by 
him,  but  also  those  customers  whom  he 
had  served  during  the  many  years.  In¬ 
cluded  as  guests  were  Mr.  Todd’s 
brothers,  Joseph  and  John,  his  son, 
James,  and  a  number  of  personal  friends. 
He  was  recipient  of  a  number  of  gifts 
including  a  fishing  rod  and  traveling  bag 
from  the  Newark  and  New  York  staffs. 
He  is  the  first  of  the  company’s  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  pensioned. 

ENTERS  CANNING  BUSINESS 

With  E.  M.  Brough  as  President,  and 
R.  E.  Brough  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
the  Brough  Canning  Corporation  has 
been  formed  at  Mission,  Texas,  to  pack 
citrus  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  other¬ 
wise  deal  in  fresh  fruits. 

CAPITALIZING  AN  OPPORTUNITY 

The  latest  issue  of  P.  D.  Q.,  published 
by  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maryland,  appropriately  takes 
the  coming  election  as  its  theme  to  show 
how  majorities  are  piling  up  from  coast 
to  coast  for  Phillips  Delicious  Quality 
Foods.  Such  headings  as  “Phillips  De¬ 
licious  Elected  on  ‘Bigger  Value’  Plat¬ 
form’’;  “Home  Precincts  Score  Big  Votes 
For  Fine  Foods  That  Cost  Less,”  and 
“Food  Making  Is  A  Public  Trust  Phillips 
Delicious  Makers  Say,”  appear  through 
this  latest  issue  to  show  how  this  com¬ 
pany  has  won  public  favor.  As  “Better 
Profits”  would  put  it,  “such  an  issue  is 
capitalizing  an  opportunity.” 

BEECH-NUT  EARNINGS  RISE 

Statement  of  earnings  from  the  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Company,  Canajoharie, 
New  York,  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1940  show  $2,947,004  as  compared  with 
$2,078,388  for  the  same  period  of  1939 
amounting  to  $4.90  per  common  share 
after  deductions  for  taxes  and  dividends 
on  preferred  stocks. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service  will  address 
the  Grocers  Service  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at 
Hammond,  Indiana,  on  November  5th, 
and  the  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association  at  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  on  November  7th. 

HEINZ  VINEGAR  PLANT 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Corp.,  has  arranged 
to  erect  a  vinegar  plant  at  San  Pablo 
and  Ashby  Aves.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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A  youthful,  pioneering  spirit  blended  with  a  long 
record  of  technical  triumphs  that  wins  confidence 
and  admiration. 

Crown  Can  is  young  as  companies  go  though  it  has 
many  veterans  in  the  ranks.  But  it  has  already 
won  laurels,  after  four  years,  that  many  an  older 
firm  is  still  striving  for. 

It  isn’t  surprising,  therefore,  that  canners  every¬ 
where  are  giving  serious  attention  to  the  kind  of 
service  Crown  Can  offers. 


There  is  something  about  dealing  with  certain  firms 
that  gives  the  buyer  an  unusual  sense  of  satisfaction. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  service  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  together  with  a  sound  standard  of  quality 
and  a  fair  price.  These  are  the  essentials. 

But  there  is  something  more  —  some  plus  value 
that  likely  as  not  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  welcome. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  way  things  are  done  —  a  friendly 
eager  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  organization. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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DISTRIBUTORS’  ACTIVITY 

WORTH  WATCHING! 

We  reproduce  from  Food  Field 
Reporter  for  October  28th,  an  an¬ 
nouncement  and  a  criticism  that 
seem  to  hold  importance  for  the 
canning  industry.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  single  column  space,  on 
an  inside  page  (10),  but  the 
“charge”  of  Rep,  Patman  was  dou¬ 
ble-columned  on  the  front  page. 
Read :  , 

CHAPTER  I 

100  Produce  Men  Set  Up  New  Co-op 

Connection  with  Atlantic  Commission  Co. 

Denied 

Washington. — Amid  a  barrage  of  fire 
from  parts  of  the  trade  and  with  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Department  of 
Justice  both  expressing  “interest,”  the 
long  anticipated  super-cooperative  for 
marketing  fruits  and  vegetables  was  born 
here  October  25. 

Midwives  were  Harvey  Baum,  general 
manger  of  Atlantic  Commission  Com¬ 
pany;  Bruce  McDaniel,  general  manager 
of  Mutual  Orange  Distributors,  Red¬ 
lands,  Calif.,  reputed  in  the  trade  to  be 
tied  up  with  Atlantic,  although  McDan¬ 
iel  denied  this,  and  representatives  of 
Carl  Byoir,  public  relations  counsel  for 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
and  representatives  of  some  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  producer  cooperatives. 

McDaniel  presided  at  a  one-day  meet¬ 
ing  October  24,  attended  by  some  100 
growers  and  cooperative  representatives, 
who  agreed  to  authorize  an  executive 
committee,  headed  by  John  Snively,  well- 
known  Florida  producer,  to  draw  up  con¬ 
stitution,  bv-laws  and  articles  of  incor¬ 
poration.  Thi?  committee  will  act  as 
board  of  directors  pending  formal  or¬ 
ganization. 

Co-op  will  be  set  up  under  Clapper- 
Volstead  Act,  which  would  preclude  mem¬ 
bership  of  Atlantic  Commission  Com¬ 
pany.  which  some  trade  circles  feared. 
Only  bona  fide  producers  may  belong  to 
such  cooperatives,  which  receive  certain 
tax  and  other  exemptions  from  Federal 
government.  No  name  has  yet  been  se¬ 
lected  for  the  new  organization. 

Represents  Many  Farmers 

Tho.se  attending  the  meeting  were  said 
to  represent  “more  than  250,000  farmers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,”  who  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
fruit  and  vegetable  tonnage.  Production 
represented  was  estimated  at  500,000  car¬ 
loads  annually. 

It  was  insisted  the  new  organization 
would  not  have  any  exclusive  marketing 
arrangement  with  Atlantic  Commission 
Company  or  any  other  organization.  No 
agreement,  written  or  unwritten,  has 
been  made  with  Atlantic,  it  was  said. 


Representatives  of  Atlantic  said  the 
story  simply  was  that  the  company  find¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  general  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  fruits  and  vegetables,  decided 
to  eliminate  this  work  and  confine  its 
activities  to  supply  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company.  Growers  were 
said  to  have  approached  Atlantic  sug¬ 
gesting  they  be  permitted  to  use  the 
machinery. 

Harvey  Baum  told  the  meeting  that 
Atlantic  would  distribute  products  for 
cost  including  a  legitimate  brokerage.  He 
said  there  was  reasonable  expectation  of 
increasing  sales  perhaps  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  annually. 

Great  majority  of  those  at  meeting 
appeared  favorable  to  Atlantic. 

CHAPTER  II 

Patman  Does  A  Paul  Revere 

On  A&P’s  Latest  Produce  Move 

Washington.  —  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  is  about  to  sponsor  a 
farm  super-cooperative  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  field  so  that  Atlantic  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.  will  have  “one  more  tentacle 
through  which  to  suck  the  life-blood  of 
the  farmers,”  roars  Rep.  Wright  Patman, 
Texas,  in  his  latest  antFchain  blast. 

Seeking  an  investigation,  Patman 
charged  that  Atlantic  Commission,  A&P 
subsidiary  “has  caused  one  of  its  hench¬ 
men  to  invite  more  than  50  representa¬ 
tives  of  growers  to  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington  on  or  about  October  24,  at 
which  the  Atlantic  hopes  to  organize  a 
new  great  pseudo  cooperative.”  He  as¬ 
serted  that  the  letter  of  invitation  to 
the  meeting  stated:  ‘Your  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  hotel  bills  will  be  borne  by  the 
organization.’  ” 

Patman  explained  Atlantic’s  objectives 
as  follows:  “Behind  this  coopei’ative 
front,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Commission  Co.  hope  to  transfer  to  the 
expense  of  the  producer  a  substantial 
part  of  the  present  cost  of  operation  of 
their  fruit  and  vegetable  department. 
At  the  same  time  the  commission  com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  get  enough  farm  produce 
under  its  control  to  be  able  to  manipu¬ 
late  prices  at  which  it  buys  from  grow¬ 
ers,  prices  at  which  its  competitors  buy, 
and  prices  at  which  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  sold  in  their  own  and  other  retail 
stores  of  the  nation.” 

He  said  further  “that  if  the  chain  store 
octopus  is  permitted  to  use”  the  laws 
permitting  the  formation  of  producer  co¬ 
operatives  “for  the  selfish  benefit  of  it¬ 
self  and  to  the  detriment  of  independent 
dealers  as  well  as  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  the  Congress  certainly  has  a 
problem  on  its  hands  and  remedial  legis¬ 
lation  must  be  enacted. 

“This  plan  is  the  brain  child  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  expert,  one  Carl  Byoir. 

“There  is  plenty- of  evidence  to  show 
how  the  Atlantic  Commission  Co.  ma¬ 
nipulates  prices  by  laying  off  from  buy¬ 
ing  in  certain  producing  areas  long 
enough  to  demoralize  prices  and  then 
jump  into  the  market  with  block  buy¬ 


ing  orders  at  ruinously  low  prices  with 
a  take  it  or  leave  it  attitude  against 
which  the  growers  and  shippers  have  no 
defense. 

“This  matter  is  of  such  importance,” 
Patman  continued,  “as  to  justify  my  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
thoroughly  investigate  the  origin  of  this 
plan,  including  the  names  of  the  schem¬ 
ers,  who  are  responsible  for  it.  There 
should  be  an  investigation  of  certain 
secret  conferences,  which  were  held  in 
New  York  City  last  summer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hatching  out  this  monstrosity. 
Investigators  should  also  take  steps  to 
inform  themselves  as  to  exactly  what 
happens  at  the  meeting,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  here  in  Washington  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  scheme. 

“I  shall  also  insist  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  promptly  investigate  all 
testimony  submitted  at  the  hearings  on 
H.  R.  1,  much  of  which  was  produced 
as  the  result  of  coercion,  intimidation 
and  commercial  bribery.  The  records  of 
many  of  those  who  testified  for  the  inter¬ 
state  chain  stores  will  not  substantiate 
their  testimony. 

“I  shall  introduce  a  bill  in  the  next 
Congress  designed  to  protect  not  only 
independent  dealers,  but  producers  and 
consumers  against  the  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  as  well  as  other  types  of  interstate 
chain  stores.” 

In  a  Congressional  Record  extension 
of  remarks  (October  14),  Patman  read 
from  a  long  statement  by  William  Gar- 
Ifitt,  vice-president.  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Assn.,  Chicago,  in  which 
A&P  and  its  produce  subsidiary  were 
charged  with  extension  of  “monopolistic 
tendencies.” 

OPEN  MODEL  WAREHOUSE 

Potter-McCune  Co.,  prominent  Penn¬ 
sylvania  wholesale  grocers,  this  week 
placed  in  operation  a  model  jobbing 
plant,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  at  McKeesport,  Pa. 
The  company  operates  29  branch  houses 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and 
operates  service,  cash-and-carry,  institu¬ 
tional,  and  industrial  store  divisions. 

The  new  warehouse  is  streamlined  and 
embodies  the  latest  features  in  simpli¬ 
fied  stock-handling  and  storage.  The 
plant  includes  a  coffee  roasting  and 
packing  department  and  other  special 
features. 

“Our  new  warehouse,”  A.  C.  McCune, 
president  of  the  company,  declared,  “has 
been  carefully  designed  to  make  possible 
the  greatest  economy  in  the  handling  of 
foodstuffs.  The  benefits  of  our  ‘in  at  the 
back,  out  at  the  front’  set-up  and  the 
benefits  of  our  central  location  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  Tri-State  ai’ea  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  independent  grocer  and  ultimately 
to  the  consumer. 

“Our  investment  in  this  building  is  the 
measure  of  our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  independent  grocer.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  independent  grocer  now 
has  finer  business  opportunities  than 
ever  before.” 
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M-H  LABELER 

Capacity  up  to  50  oz.  can. 

Fast  resetting  for  size. 

Low  consumption  in  paste 
and  gum. 

Durable  and  economical. 

Neat  and  clean  labeling. 

Maximum  Flexibility. 

NEW  WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  TEXTURE  METER 


an  instrument  for 
testing  the  texture 
(tenderness  or 
toughness)  of 
green  peas,  and 
the  like.  Indispen¬ 
sable  for  canners. 


On  Display  At  the 
Wisconsin  Canners' 
Convention 


Invented  and 
Manufactured  by 

Wm.  F.  CHRISTEL 

Valders,  Wisconsin 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houne’* 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  ANSWER  TO:  HOW'RE  WE  DOING  ? 

The  Results  of  a  Reader  Survey 

Conducted  by  "THE  CANNING  TRADE" 


A  25  Per  Cent  Return 

With  business  booming  in  other  lines, 
and  an  exceptionally  bright  outlook  for 
the  canning  industry,  due  to  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  upon  it  to  supply  not 
only  the  normal  canned  foods  require¬ 
ments  of  the  populace,  but  also  to  feed 
Uncle  Sam’s  preparedness  forces,  and  the 
hungry  war-torn  nations,  advertising 
has  continued  in  its  long  dormant  stage. 
The  Canning  Trade  wondered  why,  and 
so  the  thought  occurred:  Is  the  trouble 
within  its  own  household?  Determined  to 
learn  the  answer  readers  of  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  were  asked  the  question: 
“HOW’RE  WE  DOING?”  in  a  postal 
card  survey  begun  October  9th.  Ten  days 
later  a  25  per  cent  return  was  in.  These 
replies  came  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  thus  giving  a  complete  cross 
section  of  the  canning  industry.  North, 
South,  East  and  West  (such  is  The 
Canning  Trade’s  coverage).  Replies 
came  from  canners,  canning  machinery 
and  supply  firms,  from  food  brokers, 
from  buyers,  from  Federal  and  State 
officials,  from  laboratory  heads  and  as¬ 
sistants,  from  crop  specialists,  from  ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges,  canning  and  allied 
trade  associations,  from  banks  and  from 
other  allied  sources.  Readers  complied 
so  generously  that  to  them  is  due  our 
thanks,  and  this  accounting.  The  first 
question  was: 

DO  YOU  READ  IT? 

To  the  question  "Do  you  read  it?"  99 
per  cent  of  replies  said  they  do,  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  did  not  indicate  by  marking 
the  card.  Some  of  the  replies  read: 
“Sure,”  “never  miss,”  “always.”  94  per 
cent  said  they  read  it  "regularly,"  bVz 
per  cent  said:  "Occasionally." 

A  READING  CIRCLE  OF  OVER 
6,000  WEEKLY! 

Asked  "How  many  others  read  your 
copy?"  "The  Reading  Circle"  ranged  all 
the  way  from  one  to  thirty  readers  per 
copy,  for  an  average  of  3%  readers  per 
subscription.  One  reply  indicated  from  ten 
to  fifty  readers;  many  said  “our  entire 
office  force  reads  it,”  a  library  answered : 
“A  popular  trade  paper  in  this  special 
business  library.  It  is  displayed  on  the 
rack  while  current  and  back  files  are 
available  to  the  300  average  persons 
using  the  library  daily.”  This  reply  could 
not  be  tabulated  for  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  but  had  to  be  included  in  the  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  that  did  not  indicate 


the  reading  circle.  The  reading  circle  of 
each  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade,  indicated  by  the  survey  and  based 
upon  average  weekly  circulation  for  the 
six  month’s  period  ending  June  30th, 
1940,  well  exceeds  6,000  readers  each 
week. 

THE  FAVORED  FEATURES 

Asked  the  question  Any  particular 
feature?;  71  per  cent  checked  “Edi¬ 
torials”;  73  per  cent  checked  “Markets”; 
35  per  cent  “Better  Profits”;  71  per  cent 
“General  News”;  45  per  cent  “Technical 
Subjects”;  18  per  cent  said  “like  it  all”; 
7  per  cent  did  not  indicate  by  marking 
any  of  the  above  features,  but  quite  a 
number  made  suggestions  in  their  com¬ 
ments. 


DO  YOU  READ  IT?: 

99V2  per  cent  answered  yes 
Vz  per  cent  did  not  indicate 
94  per  cent  said  regularly 

5  Vs  per  cent  said  occasionally 

THE  READING  CIRCLE: 

27  V2  per  cent  said  I  reader 

16  per  cent  said  2  readers 
21 V2  per  cent  said  3  readers 

17  per  cent  said  4  readers 
8  per  cent  said  5  readers 
4  per  cent  said  6  readers 

6  per  cent  said  7  to  30  readers 

Average  314  readers  per  subscription. 


HOW  THEY  FEEL  ABOUT  IT 

As  you  will  note  the  "Remarks"  are 
very  favorable,  with  a  good  deal  of  con¬ 
structive  criticism  which  will  provide  a 
fine  basis  for  improvement.  Some  of  them 
cussed  it,  like:  “We  read  the  whole  damn 
thing  and  enjoy  it.”  Others  praised  it: 
“Think  you  have  a  wonderful  magazine 
captained  as  it  is  by  such  wide,  deep,  dis¬ 
tinguished  experience.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.”  Another  said:  “Even  enjoy  the 
jokes.”  And  still  another  doesn’t  like  the 
coated  paper  used:  “We  would  get  still 
better  use  of  it  if  it  were  on  rough 
paper.”  But  read  the  comments  in  the 
replies  exactly  as  received  and  all  of  them 
signed. 

Here  is  what  they  say: 


CANNERS 

“We  think  it  the  best  publication  of 
its  kind.  Surely  would  miss  same.  Keep 
up  your  good  work.” — Md. 

“Consider  it  the  best  medium  in  can¬ 
ning.  Have  recommended  it  to  all  our 
brokers  in  the  South  and  Southeast.” — 
N.  J. 

“We  admire  your  optimism  and  con¬ 
sistent  effort  to  aid  canners,  but  are 
weary  with  unrealized  prospects.” — Md. 

“Never  miss  an  issue.” — N.  Y. 

“I  think  if  all  canners  would  put  more 
confidence  in  your  Editorials  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  we  could  all  get  a  better  price.” — 
Md. 

“Enjoy  reading  your  paper.” — Md. 
“Send  for  one  year  to  .  .  .” — Md. 

“Do  not  have  time  to  read  all  the 
items.” — Md. 

“Good  paper.” — Md. 

“I  am  generally  interested  in  general 
crop  reports  and  your  Grams  of  Inter¬ 
est.”— Md. 

“Everything  O.  K.” — Penna. 

“The  Canning  Trade  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  asset  to  our  home.” — Penna. 

“Your  Editorials  usually  seem  too  op¬ 
timistic  regarding  prices.” — Va. 

“Your  market  prices  are  terrible.  The 
bird  who  lists  them  must  just  scratch 
his  head  and  put  down  figures.” — N.  Y. 

“You  are  doing  a  swell  job — and  don’t 
be  too  disappointed  if  you  don’t  get  a 
shower  of  answers.” — Md. 

“The  best  magazine  we  get.” — Md. 
“We  think  it’s  a  pretty  good  maga¬ 
zine.  We  like  it.” — Del. 

“All  comment  favorable.” — Penna. 

“If  canners  and  brokers  would  try  to 
boost  prices  would  no  doubt  get  at  least 
cost  or  small  margin  profit.  This  is  surely 
your  advice.” — Md. 

“Your  paper  is  improving  with  age — 
the  same  as  good  liquor.” — Md. 

“Consider  markets  and  technical  re¬ 
ports  the  most  valuable  features.” — Md. 

“You  are  doing  a  good  job.” — N.  J. 

“The  Canning  Trade  is  outstanding, 
have  had  access  to  it  and  the  almanac 
for  several  years.  If  canners  would  heed 
your  comments  there  wouldn’t  be  so 
many  in  the  red.” — N.  Y. 


H 
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“Publish  more  technical  subjects.  We 
like  your  straigbt-from-shoulder  Edito¬ 
rials — you  must  have  Irish  in  you.” — 
N.  J. 

“Good  reading  at  all  times.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.” — Penna. 

“All  O.  K.  Anxiously  await  it  each 
Saturday.” — Penna. 

“When  we  finish  reading  Government 
reports  and  doing  our  work  we  don’t 
have  time  for  anything  else.” — Md. 

“Why  do  you  give  the  works  to  the 
Tea  Company.  If  the  positions  were 
reversed  and  you  were  the  Tea  Company, 
what  would  you  do?  You  asked  for  it.” 
— Maryland. 

“I  find  Canning  Trade  interesting 
and  helpful.” — Del. 

“Ask  your  correspondents  to  report 
market  quotations  on  all  grades  of  each 
commodity  they  report  on.  Report  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  one  grade  only,  generally  low 
standards,  is  misleading.  One  must  know 
conditions  in  all  grades  if  any  report  is 
to  be  of  value.” — Penna. 

“Read  it  all  but  particularly  interested 
in  tbe  selling  end.” — Wis. 

“I  think  it’s  swell.” — Ohio. 

“I  read  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
canned  peas  in  every  issue.” — Wis. 

“Read  everything.  Like  it  and  look 
forward  to  its  coming.  Keep  hammering 
away” — Ohio. 

“Read  all  the  paper — Fine  Food  Jour¬ 
nal,  even  if  we  do  disagree  with  you  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  indispensable 
smile.” — Ind. 

“Very  good  Trade  Paper.  The  Canned 
Food  Prices  do  not  interest  us,  as  they 
are  not  close  to  (our?)  market.” — Ind. 

“O.  K. — except  don’t  like  your  “New 
Deal”  leanings — ^which  we  think  cock¬ 
eyed.” — Ind. 

“We  read  the  whole  damn  thing  and 
enjoy  it.” — Pa. 

“We  like  The  Canning  Trade  over 
all  other  canning  trade  publications.” — 
Mo. 

“Like  The  Canning  Trade  very  much 
— it  is  a  high  quality  type  paper.” — Ohio. 

“I  read  Canning  Trade  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  other.  Can’t  agree  with 
your  faith  in  the  New  Deal.” — Mich. 

“I  have  told  you  from  time  to  time  that 
I  think  you  are  doing  a  real  good  job.” 
— Iowa. 

“Very  much  interested  in  market  con¬ 
ditions.” — Wis. 

“Keep  it  up,  you  are  doing  a  good 
job.”— Fla. 

“We  would  not  be  without  it  for  gen¬ 
eral  posting.” — Ga. 


“Best  canning  trade  paper.” — Tenn. 

“We  receive  a  great  deal  of  good  from 
your  editorials  and  market  columns.” — 
N.  C. 

“Very  fond  of  your  editorials.” — Va. 

“I  find  your  magazine  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.” — Va. 

“You  are  doing  good.” — Texas. 

“More  illustrations  would  be  helpful.” 
— Colo. 

“Wake  up  the  canners  to  the  true  cost 
of  packing  tomatoes.” — Ohio. 

“Everything  very  interesting.” — Ill. 

“Mid-West  spinach  market  not  quoted 
right — all  Michigan  packers  of  spinach 
have  been  selling  No.  2s  80  cents  and 
No.  2i/4s  $1.05  dozen  since  August.” — 
Mich. 

“We  have  quit  the  canning  business 
for  the  present,  and  are  not  so  much  in¬ 
terested.” — N.  C. 

“We  feel  this  is  the  most  abbreviated 
up-to-the-minute  magazine  of  its  size.” 
— N.  Y. 

“We  usually  go  through  it  from  cover 
to  cover.  Read  anything  that  looks  as 
though  it  will  be  of  any  interest  to  us.” — 
Wis. 

“Should  cover  items  such  as  catsup, 
preserves,  etc.” — Wis. 

“Think  your  market  outlook  is  too 
Pollyanna-ish.  It’s  nice  to  read  optimistic 
sentiment  but  believe  the  trade  discounts 
a  consistently  bullish  attitude.” — Mich. 

“More  articles  on  methods  of  canning. 
Let  us  learn  more  from  your  magazine.” 
—Cal. 

“Always  interesting — reliable  and 
fully  up-to-the-minute  trade  news.” — 
Cal. 

“Think  market  quotations  better  than 
many  others.” — Cal. 

“I  like  it  and  vote  for  Willkie.” — Cal. 

“It  keeps  me  up  with  the  industry. 
I  like  it  very  much.” — Fla. 

“Wish  you  could,  give  market  prices 
on  canned  orange  juice  occasionally.” — 
Cal. 

“You’re  doing  all  right.  Don’t  always 
agree  with  your  politics.” — Cal. 

“Think  that  under  “Markets”  you 
should  have  better  coverage  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.” — Wash. 

“Appreciative  of  the  timely  advice 
given  from  time  to  time  in  your  inter¬ 
esting  magazine.” — N.  C.- 

“A  very  good  source  of  information 
that  could  be  obtained  no  other  way.” — 
Miss. 

“Just  a  good  example  of  a  typical 
American  trade  publication.” — Fla. 


“I  like  your  efforts  to  obtain  better 
prices  for  canned  foods,  but  canners  seem 
to  pay  little  attention  to  them.” — Va. 

“Read  it  as  carefully  and  fully  as  time 
permits.” — Fla. 

“We  would  still  get  better  use  if  it 
were  on  rough  paper.” — Texas. 

“We  read  it  all,  like  it  fine.” — Colo. 

“You  can’t  publish  too  many  scientific 
and/or  technical  articles  to  suit  me.” — 
Texas. 

“Too  many  of  your  technical  articles 
lack  color  and  ‘human  interest’  illustra¬ 
tion.” — Texas. 

“We  look  for  the  market  quotations, 
and  they  are  helpful.” — Va. 

“A  good  trade  magazine.” — Texas. 

“You’re  certainly  for  the  canner. 
Thanks.” — Ohio. 

“We  read  every  page.” — Ohio. 

“A  very  fine  publication  for  canners.” 
—Mo. 

“We  usually  read  most  of  it.” — Wis. 

“We  like  it  100%.”— Wis. 

“I  like  your  paper  very  much.  Smile 
Awhile  is  great.  Grams  of  Interest  are 
perfect.  Continue  to  razz  the  canner  as  a 
poor  merchandiser.” — Mich. 

“More  about  distribution  problems.” — 
Ind. 

“We  do  not  agree  with  some  of  your 
‘New  Deal’  Editorials,  but  we  read 
them.” — Ohio. 

“I  read  the  entire  magazine,  even  the 
ads,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  another 
magazine  that  covers  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  more  thoroughly  than  The  Canning 
Trade.” — Ill. 

“You  are  doing  a  fine  job.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.” — Ill. 

“Market  prices  are  not  adequate,  too 
many  blank  spaces.” — Mich. 

“Good  live  paper — pleased  to  note  less 
politics  in  Editorials.  Can  you  get  mar¬ 
ket  reports  carrots  (Western  and  East¬ 
ern)  ?  Thanks.” — Mich. 

“Information  on  more  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  would  be  useful.” — Wis. 

“What  do  those  who  sell  No.  2  toma¬ 
toes  at  51  cents  pay  their  help  and  do 
they  pay  their  bills.” — Conn. 

“We  like  The  Canning  Trade  very 
much.  Think  it  is  a  help  to  the  canner.” 
— Md. 

“Crop  reports  through  the  summer  are 
very  interesting  and  market  reports 
from  different  States  observed  keenly. 
Smile  Awhile  column  very  much  sought 
after.”— N.  J. 

“More  power  to  you.” — N.  J. 

“I  read  the  paper  in  general.” — Penna. 
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“I  have  sold  my  canning  house,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  business 
to  see  how  much  more  I  make  by  not 
being  in  it.” — Del. 

‘Read  Market  and  Crop  Conditions 
principally — Editorials  and  rest  of  items 
when  time  permits.” — N.  Y. 

“Usually  not  enough  time  to  read  as 
thoroughly  as  desirable.” — Md. 

“We  like  your  ‘liberalism,’  politically 
and  economically.” — N.  Y. 

“Find  it  up  to  date,  etc.” — N,  J. 

“Keep  up  the  good  work.” — N.  Y. 

“We  are  especially  interested  in  mar¬ 
ket  reports.” — N.  Y. 

“Like  crop  remarks,  and  even  the 
funny  story  column  is  always  good.” — Vt. 

“Packers  are  to  blame  for  low  prices. 
We  are  more  interested  in  quotations  on 
Italian  type  tomatoes  which  you  do  not 
publish  very  often.” — N.  Y. 

“It’s  a  good  paper,  in  fact,  very  good 
— ^would  be  better  if  you  would  support 
Willkie.”— Wis. 

“Have  read  The  Canning  Trade  for 
many  years,  and  look  for  it  every  Mon¬ 
day.” — Wis. 

“Very  seldom  agree  with  your  Edi¬ 
torials.” — Wis. 

“We  depend  on  this  for  the  general 
market  conditions  and  prices.  You’re 
doing  O.  K.  We  need  someone  to  stand 
up  for  us  occasionally.” — Ind. 

“Your  Editorials  are  the  best  I  read 
in  any  paper.  Markets  and  general  news 
always  good.  Should  read  Better  Profits 
more.” — Mo. 

“Look  forward  to  I’eceiving  your  Trade 
every  Monday  morning.” — Md. 

“How  does  the  other  fellow  do  it?” — 
Ind. 

“Constructive  Editorials  on  why 
‘Chains’  should  seemingly  govern  prices, 
advertising  how  much  they  save  the 
housewife  by  continued  low  prices  to 
grower.” — Mich. 

“Like  your  stand  for  better  prices  and 
information.” — Ohio. 

“The  best  there  is.” — Wis. 

“Your  Editorials  are  splendid.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.” — Wis. 

“Your  market  reports  are  what  we 
like  to  read,  but  too  many  canners  do 
not  act  accordingly,  consequently  we  who 
do,  hold  the  bag.” — Wis. 

“Markets  on  beans.  Your  quotations 
usually  are  Tri-State.  Would  like  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin  markets  which  are 
higher.” — Wis. 


“We  like  editorial  expression  and  mar¬ 
ket  sections  best.  How  about  more  prices 
in  the  market  section.” — Wis. 

“You  are  doing  all  right — might  be 
well  to  look  at  the  bear  side  as  well  as 
the  bull  side  sometimes.” — Ark. 

“Very  good.” — Ohio. 

“We  like  your  Trade  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  at  times  too  much  ‘politics.’  We  are 
Republicans.” — Ohio. 

“Your  market  reports  are  too  far  out 
of  line  and  not  complete.” — Wis. 

“Have  read  your  Trade  for  30  years 
or  more.  Consider  it  reliable  and  pro¬ 
gressive.” — Ohio. 

“Paper  is  O.  K.” — Penna. 

“Only  criticism  lack  of  fruit  canning 
articles.  Seems  magazine  devoted  to  our 
sectional  area.” — Wis. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLY  MEN 

“You  do  a  good  job  and  wish  you  con¬ 
tinued  good  luck.” — N.  Y. 

“We  read  general  news  first  and  have 
taken  advantage  of  some  fine  leads  sup¬ 
plied  through  this  feature.” — Ill. 

“Enjoy  your  paper  and  find  it  not  only 
interesting  but  informative.  You  are 
doing  a  good  job.” — Utah. 

“I  read  it  from  ‘kiver  to  kiver’  to 
keep  up  with  the  game  and  for  old 
times  sake,  but  no  more  drafts.” — Cal. 

“A  fine  paper  and  you’re  doing  a  grand 
job.  Wouldn’t  be  without  it.” — Wis. 

“Just  don’t  let  down.” — Ky. 

“You’re  doing  a  good  job.” — N.  Y. 

“Never  miss  reading  the  jokes — how 
about  devoting  more  pages  to  this?” — 
Md. 

“Three  of  us  read  Canning  Trade 
thoroughly  each  week.” — Md. 

“It  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the  general 
situation.” — N.  Y. 

“Have  enjoyed  reading  your  Editori¬ 
als” — Mich. 

“Keep  hammering  at  canners  to  strive 
for  better  prices — your  Editorials  are 
splendid.” — Md. 

“Usually  excellent  except — pull  your 
head  out  of  the  sand  and  get  a  more 
distant  view  of  Washington  one  of  these 
days.  Then  begin  to  boost  Willkie  with 
the  rest  of  us.  Surely  you  must  realize 
we  sadly  need  a  business  administration.” 
—Ill. 

“We  like  your  journal  very  much.” — 
Ohio. 

“In  spite  of  my  resignation  from  the 
editorial  staff  in  1937  the  old  ‘rag’  con¬ 
tinues  to  get  better  and  better,” — Wis. 


“It  is  all  worthwhile  reading.” — Ill. 

“Lay  off  of  politics.  Unfortunately  (?) 
we  all  cannot  agree  with  your  views  and 
we  do  value  our  own  ideas  and  cannot 
appreciate  yours  when  expressed  in 
print.” — Ohio. 

“Like  it.” — Ill. 

“If  you  really  mean  that,  here  it  is!  I 
think  many  of  your  Editorials  unsound 
because  based  on  New  Deal  politics 
themselves  already  proved  unsound.  Re¬ 
member,  you  asked  me.” — N.  Y. 

“I  like  the  Editorials  and  Grams  of 
Interest.  It  keeps  me  informed  what  the 
trade  is  doing.” — N.  Y. 

“As  an  item  possibly  worth  while  for 
your  consideration  change  your  weekly. 

I  hear  so  often  it  is  the  same  old  thing — 
each  week.” — N.  J. 

“From  cover  to  cover,  usually.” — Md. 

“Everything  is  interesting  to  us.” — 
N.  Y. 

“Invaluable — couldn’t  do  without  it. 
Your  Editorials  are  best  in  the  field.” — 
Ill. 

“The  paper  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  educational  literature  I  have  ever 
read,  and  I  have,  and  do  read  extensive¬ 
ly,  done  so  all  my  life.” — Md. 

“Sure  read  and  enjoy  each  issue.” — Md. 

“Editorials  fine  except  your  Presiden¬ 
tial  politics.  Markets  O.  K.,  Better 
Profits  O.  K.,  General  News  O.  K.,  Tech¬ 
nical  Subjects — give  us  more.” — Md. 

“I  always  read  Grams  of  Interest.” — 
Md. 

“Fine.  We  read  it  all.” — Md. 

“Your  publication  is  a  very  good  and 
a  valuable  one  to  a  packer  and  adver¬ 
tiser.” — Penna. 

“From  our  standpoint  we  should  like 
more  emphasis  on  growing  crops,  bene¬ 
ficial  crop  practices.” — Del. 

“Have  read  it  for  so  many  years  that 
I’d  feel  lost  without  it.” — Ohio. 


BROKERS 

“Try  to  read  it  always  but  time  does 
not  permit.” — Cal. 

“Wish  you  might  be  able  to  give  more 
plans,  etc.,  being  successfully  used  to 
build  business  for  canners.” — N.  Mex. 

“A  good  and  valuable  paper,  well  and 
interestingly  edited.” — Ala. 

“No  complaints  or  suggestions.” — Wis. 

“If  The  Canning  Trade  is  a  single 
day  late  we  miss  it.” — Mo. 

“You  do  a  swell  job,  even  though  you 
classify  brokers  with  *  *  *  once  in  a 
while.” — Ohio. 
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“Editorials  splendid.  Believe  Arthur  1. 
Judge  to  be  a  Bible  student.  I  like  it. 
Depend  upon  Canning  Trade  for  gen¬ 
eral  information  and  being  somewhat 
technical,  study  those  subjects  closely.  If 
you  want  more  information  I  will  be  glad 
to  write  you.” — Wis. 

“Read  about  everything  in  it.  You  have 
a  very  good  trade  paper.” — Ga. 

“Your  Editorials  are  always  interest¬ 
ing.”— lU. 

“We  all  enjoy  reading  your  Canning 
Trade  very  much.” — Md. 

“Judge  knows  his  way  around.  A 
pretty  square  and  honest  weekly.” — N.  Y. 

“Look  for  Canning  Trade  every  Sat¬ 
urday  morning.  Find  it  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative.” — Md. 


GROCERS 

“Appreciate  Editorials  and  market  in¬ 
formation.” — Md. 

“Ever  any  occasion  for  a  wholesaler’s 
viewpoint?” — Del. 

“Have  gotten  a  new  subscriber  for  you 
recently — due  to  goodness  of  your  maga¬ 
zine.  Keep  up  the  good  work — admire 
your  ‘feeling’  out  market  by  this  card 
survey.” — Mich. 

“Less  technical  information,  more  mar¬ 
ket  comments,  more  general  news.” — 
Cal. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  OFFICIALS, 

LABORATORY  HEADS,  CROP 

SPECIALISTS,  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGES 

“This  publication  used  by  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Horticultural  Department  as 
a  basis  for  work  with  growers.” — Va. 

“Like  to  keep  posted  on  experimental 
results  so  often  published  in  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  as  much  as  the  grower’s 
attitude. — Ala. 

“Of  no  technical  value  but  highly  so 
for  its  wholesome  attitudes  and  canning 
trends.” — Ind. 

“Sent  to  Commerce  Library.” — Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

“I  depend  upon  the  Trade  more  than 
any  other  source  of  information  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  trends  in  the  industry.” — 
Md. 

“And  items  bearing  on  the  Maryland 
canning  industry,  wages  and  hours,  la¬ 
bor  relations,  etc.  Also  seasonality” — Md. 

“Filed  in  our  station  library.  Largely 
used  for  reference  purposes.” — Md. 


“Read  it  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
events  in  canning.” — S.  C. 

“Your  reports  on  crop  conditions, 
packs  and  general  market  conditions  are 
considered  along  with  our  other  sources 
of  information  to  govern  purchasing 
policy  for  canned  foods.” — Ind. 

“The  copy  I  receive  is  placed  in  the 
College  Library  at  the  close  of  each 
year.” — Penna. 

“You  need  to  modernize  the  magazine. 
Cut  down  size  of  page.  Make  more 
newsy.  Technical  data  is  mostly  second¬ 
hand  at  least.” — Mass. 

“We  find  this  paper  of  definite  benefit 
in  checking  market  conditions,  prices  for 
canned  goods  and  where  to  buy.” — N.  J. 

“You  are  doing  a  good  job.” — Iowa. 

“Package  standardization,  especially 
of  metal  containers  is  necessary  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  canning  industry. 
Your  paper  emphasizes  this.” — Wis. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  trade  papers 
that  comes  to  our  department.” — Wis. 

“Trust  that  you  have  not  abandoned 
entirely  grade  labeling  which  the  indus¬ 
try  needs  so  much  for  their  own  good. — 
N.  D. 

“I  think  you  cover  field  very  well.  I 
have  no  suggestions  or  criticisms.” — 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Why  not  have  a  few  more  crop  cor¬ 
respondents  over  the  country.  I  like  the 
publication.” — Md. 

“Even  enjoy  the  jokes.” — N.  J. 

“We  find  The  Canning  Trade  of  con¬ 
siderable  value  to  us  in  our  official  work.” 
— Md. 

“All  of  our  students  in  fruit  products 
classes  read  it  as  need  arises  to  answer 
current  questions  or  write  papers.” — Cal. 

“While  I  realize  you  are  circulating 
among  the  trade,  I  wish  you  could  add 
more  general  and  ‘human  interest’  items.” 
— N.  J. 

“We  should  like  to  have  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  No.  10  tins  of  both  fruits 
and  vegetables.” — Texas. 


CANNING  AND  ALLIED  TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS 

“The  Better  Profits  feature  is  one  of 
the  most  alert  and  stimulating  features 
we  read.  However,  the  use  of  illustrations 
would  step  this  up  tremendously,  we  be¬ 
lieve.” — N.  Y. 

“Couldn’t  think  of  a  suggestion  for  im¬ 
provement  even  if  you  would  pay  for  it!” 
—Ill. 


“It’s  a  good  trade  paper  even  if  I 
don’t  always  approve  the  editor’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  philosophies.” — Ind. 

“We  always  enjoy  The  Canning 
Trade  and  try  to  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover  each  week.” — Ind. 

“Naturally  local  news  is  of  greater  in¬ 
terest — ^but  your  national  coverage  is 
fine.” — Ore. 

“Needs  more  captions  in  text.” — N.  Y. 

“I  haven’t  any.” — Mich. 


OTHER  SOURCES 

.“Movement  and  possibilities  of  canned 
foods  South  and  Central  America.” — 

N.  Y. 

“We  use  the  Almanac  a  great  deal.” — 
N.  Y. 

“Your  publication  is  exceedingly  fine 
and  must  be  of  great  use  to  all  packers 
and  members  of  allied  industries.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  enjoy  the  Better  Profits.” — Md. 

“I  think  you  have  a  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine  captained  as  it  is  with  such  wide, 
deep  and  distinguished  experience.  Keep 
up  the  good  work!” — Md. 

“Use  it  largely  for  items  on  new  com¬ 
panies  and  developments  in  the  indus¬ 
try.”— N.  Y. 

“We  like  your  editorial  frankness  and 
also  the  up-to-date  news  of  the  indus¬ 
try.” — Del. 

“A  popular  trade  paper  in  this  special 
business  library.  It  is  displayed  on  rack 
while  current  and  back  files  are  available 
to  the  three  hundred  (average)  persons 
using  the  library  daily.” — Ind. 

“Also  like  your  humor  column.  We 
need  more  humor  in  this  life.” — Mo. 

“I  would  appreciate  more  scientific  and 
technical  information.” — Mass. 

“My  principal  interest  is  in  statistics: 
Prices  for  canned  foods,  volume  of  packs, 
rates  of  consumption,  stocks.” — N.  Y. 

“A  brief  section  of  abstracts  of  scien¬ 
tific  articles  with  references  would  help.” 
— Md. 

“More  news  and  pictures  on  specific 
plants,  operations  (when  they  start  up, 
etc.)  their  sales  plans  and  thinking, 
etc.”— Ill. 

“I’m  interested  chiefly  in  changes  and 
new  concerns  in  the  food  trade.” — Cal. 

“We  consider  The  Canning  Trade  in¬ 
teresting,  instructive  and  helpful.” — Cal. 

“I  am  a  grower  of  fruit  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  also  an  ex-canner.  Desire 
to  keep  informed.” — Wash. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  tomato  soak  tank  washer;  1  rotary  washer; 
1  roller  inspection  table;  1  scalder;  1  motor  driven  Indiana 
tomato  pulper;  1  motor  driven  Indiana  pulp  finisher;  3  1,000- 
gallon  pulp  tanks  with  copper  coils  and  steam  traps;  3  motor 
driven  Viking  pulp  pumps;  1  7-pocket  pulp  filler;  200  feet  2" 
stainless  steel  piping  with  fittings;  1  10-tin  3-way  exhaust  box; 
1  2  to  10  tin  5-way  exhaust  box;  1  tomato  juicer;  4  copper  lined 
filling  trays;  150  12-quart  pails  and  4,000  hampers.  All  equip¬ 
ment  in  A-1  condition.  Write  for  specifications.  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Sales  executive  desires  connection  December  1st.  National 
experience  over  the  last  dozen  years  in  the  selling  and  canning 
of  vegetables  and  winter  packed  lines.  Loyal,  intelligent  and 
aggressive.  Age  37.  Reply  Box  B-2454,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE -KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


Thie  HJiVKnnEioi  Westm/nster,  Jid. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


'Uide 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


( 


-Artistic 

Labels 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


“SEEING  IS  BELIEVING” 

Professor’s  Son  (to  visiting  prominent  Alumnus):  Please, 
Mister,  here’s  a  glass  of  water  for  you. 

“Thank  you,  my  little  man!  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you; 
but  I  really  don’t  care  for  a  drink  now.” 

“Oh,  please  drink  it  anyway!” 

“Why,  little  man,  are  you  so  anxious  to  have  me  drink  it? 
Is  there  something  in  it?” 

“No,  sir:  it’s  perfectly  good  water.  I  want  to  watch  you  drink. 
Mama  says  you  drink  like  a  fish!” 

LUGGAGE  WAS  WISE 
Scene:  Highland  Junction. 

Londoner:  Portah!  Portah!  Where  is  my  luggage? 

Porter:  Aye,  mon,  yer  luggage  has  mair  sense  than  yersel’. 
Ye’re  in  the  wrang  train! 

VERY  GALLANT 

Flub:  Why  do  you  suppose  fat  men  are  more  polite  than 
thin  men? 

Dub:  I  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  it,  but  I  suppose  it’s 
because  they  can  give  two  ladies  their  seat,  instead  of  one.  • 


ENUOY 

ROChrBOTTOM^ 

PltODUCTION^MAIMTENANCE 

REPLACEMENT! 


WITH 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

CONVEYOR  BELTING 


Because  this  long  wearing,  sanitary 
conveyor  belting  is  impervious  to 
heat,  acid,  grease  and  corrosion  and  is 
easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water,  it  has  gained  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  Food  Manufacturers 
everywhere.  It  is  ideally  adaptable  to 
grading,  sorting,  packing  and  peeling 
tables  as  well  as  scalders,  washers, 
cookers,  exhausters,  etc.  It  will  not 
stretch,  will  not  deteriorate  while 
not  in  use  and  will  not  creep,  weave 
nor  jump.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface 
provides  for  conveying  all  types  of 
containers,  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


LEAP-YEAR  YARNS 
She:  Just  one  kiss,  please. 

He:  No,  I’m  not  that  kind,  and  if  you  don’t  stop  pestering 
me  I’ll  scream. 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  _ lAPOBTE,  IIIDI4BX 


A  negro  had  heard  his  parson  tell  the  story  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions’  den.  He  doubted  the  story  very  much,  however,  so  he 
decided  to  see  the  parson  about  it. 

“Pahson,”  he  questioned,  “am  it  true  dat  Daniel  was  thrown 
in  de  lions’  den  and  dey  didn’t  eat  him  up?” 

“Yas,  suh,  Brudder  Smiff,”  answered  the  parson,  “dat  am 
de  fack.” 

“Den  dey  must  have  been  circus  lions.” 

“No,  suh;  de  Bible  say  just  de  kontrary.” 

“It  do?” 

“Yas,  suh,  it  do.  Don’t  it  say  dat  it  happened  600  B.  C.?” 

“Yeah,  it  do  say  dat.” 

“Well,  don’t  B.  C.  mean  befo’  circuses?” 

HIS  HORRIBLE  MOTIVE 

The  respectable  tramp  knocked  gently  upon  the  door. 

“Madam,”  he  began,  touching  his  cap  to  the  lady  who  ap¬ 
peared,  “a  while  back  you  gave  me  three  doughnuts.  Would  you 
mind  adding  another  one,  to  make  four?” 

The  lady  was  all  gracious. 

“Gladly,”  she  answered,  smiling,  as  she  wrapped  one  up  and 
handed  it  to  the  tramp.  “So  you  like  my  doughnuts,  do  you?” 

“No,  Mum,”  replied  the  truthful  tramp,  “but  me  and  some 
friends  down  in  the  holler  wants  to  have  a  game  of  quoits.” 

MISSED  HIM  17  TIMES 

Escaped  Prisoner:  They  surely  must  have  hated  to  see  me 
leave  the  “pen”  last  night. 

Pal:  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Escaped  Prisoner:  Why,  they  fired  a  salute  of  17  guns  as  I 
was  leaving. 

“Yes,”  said  his  proud  mother,  “John  is  such  a  good  boy,  and 
so  fond  of  dumb  animals.  Why  only  last  night  I  heard  him  say 
in  his  sleep,  ‘Feed  the  kitty,  feed  the  kitty.’  ” 


TURN  WASTE  INTO  PROFIT 

Other  Canners  are  {loing  It! 

O  Every  waste  reduces  profit.  Waste,  multiplied, 
leads  to  operatins  loss  Here  are  two  sources  of 
waste  that  Langsenkamp  Equipment  corrects  or 
prevents.  One,  the  waste  of  product  and,  two, 
the  waste  of  time.  Some  Langsenkamp  units  not 
only  afford  greater  operating  efficiency — the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  a  larger  number  of  salable  units  of 
product  for  the  production  dollar,  but  they  also 
make  possible  a  larger  yield  of  product  from  a  given  amount  of  raw  stock. 
The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  is  an  example.  Its  feature  of  instant  ad¬ 
justability  the  change  from  wet  to  dry  pomace,  or  dry  to  wet,  at  operator's 
will,  without  stopping  the  machine — means  greater  yield,  uniformly  h>gh 
quality,  and  continuous  production  That  feature  means  many  extra  dol¬ 
lars  daily  to  any  canner.  Incidentally,  its  tremendous  capacity  plus  effici¬ 
ent  operation  lowers  production  costs. 

Let  us  discuss  the  very  precticdl  question  of  eliminating  wastes 
and  increasing  profits.  No  obligation. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY.  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


To  assist  you — 


Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Steady  and  Safe — Answering  Some 

Criticisms — A  Bright  View  of  Big 
Business. 

HOLIDAY — The  general  report  is 
that  the  canned  foods  market  is 
waiting  for  the  passing  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  since  this  is  a  sort  of  an 
off-issue — and  we  mean  this  week’s 
issue  of  The  Canning  Trade,  not 
the  election — we  want  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  comments  anent  our 
market  reports,  as  given  in  the 
comments  from  our  readers  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  issue.  However,  the 
market  is  in  very  fine  shape  to  take 
a  breathing  spell,  and  can  only 
profit  from  a  short  wait.  Sellers 
and  buyers  all  feel  that  higher 
prices  for  canned  foods  are  in  the 
near  offing;  and  it  is  known  that 
distributors’  stocks  need  much  re¬ 
plenishing,  so  rest  easy  until  “This 
hurly-burly’s  done  and  the  battle’s 
lost  and  won,”  and  you’ll  probably 
get  an  added  profit  from  better 
prices.  But  for  the  ever-hungry 
market  student  he  will  find  an 
abundance  of  such  food  for  thought 
in  the  market  reports  following 
this — the  New  York  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  reports,  for  instance. 

As  you  read  the  comments  in 
answer  to  “How’re  We  Doing?” 
you  will  note  some  who  say  we  are 
too  optimistic,  in  our  outlook  on 
market  prices.  If  they  mean  that 
we  are  deliberately  so,  we  object. 
Remember  we  are  on  the  sidelines 
and  can  see  more  than  the  man  in 
the  middle  of  the  scrimmage,  and 
we,  therefore,  are  not  swayed  by  a 
sale  of  2s  standard  tomatoes  at  51c 
when  we  see  so  many  other  sales 
at  60c,  621/2C  and  even  up  to  70c 
for  the  same  product.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  we  are  unbiased  as 
far  as  possible  profit  is  concerned, 
and  that  makes  a  difference.  The 
51c  sale  is  more  completely  out  of 
line  than  the  70c,  the  latter  show¬ 
ing  sane  selling,  the  former  rank 
nonsense.  So  such  a  market  to  us 
is  6OC-621/2C.  And  since  some  can- 
ners  can  get  70c,  and  say  so,  why 


accuse  us  of  being  Pollyanna-ish, 
as  one  puts  it? 

But  beyond  such  actual  trans¬ 
actions  there  is  the  larger  view  of 
the  market,  and  of  the  months  that 
remain  to  be  supplied  from  the 
packs  and  the  carry-overs ;  and 
based  upon  years  of  experience, 
and  with  the  statistics  continually 
in  front  of  us,  we  try  to  estimate 
or  judge  the  most  likely  action  of 
market  prices,  for  the  guidance  of 
our  readers.  Note  that  some  say 
that  if  the  canners  would  but  fol¬ 
low  us  they  would  be  better  off, 
from  the  profit  viewpoint.  Having 
lived  with  the  canned  foods  indus¬ 
try  and  market  many  years  we 
ought  to  know  something  about  it. 
But  make  no  mistake,  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  no  claim*s  to  clairvoyancy,  we 
are  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  but  we  never  deliberately 
“play”  the  market  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  we  were  not  mistaken 
once  in  a  while,  yea  often,  we’d 
grow  fearful  that  we  were  no 
longer  human.  And  if  the  com¬ 
mentators  mean  that  we  ought  to 
be  pessimistic  and  blue  at  times, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  never 
despaired  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  canned  foods  industry,  that 
is,  of  canned  foods  as  an  industry, 
and  we  never  will. 

Since  the  compilation  of  the  votes 
as  given,  other  cards  have  come  in, 
in  fact,  they  continue  to  arrive.  As 
this  was  being  written  this  card 
came  from  a  firm  of  canners  in 
Virginia: 

“Editorials  regarding  poli¬ 
tics  (Rah!  for  Willkie)  and 
the  market  are  screwey.  But 
you  have  the  best  canning 
magazine  published,  and  I 
never  want  to  miss  a  copy. 
Long  live  the  House  of  Judge.” 
We  thank  the  writer  for  the  com¬ 
pliments,  and  especially  for  the  im¬ 
plied  acknowldgment  that  we  re¬ 
port  the  canned  foods  market  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is — screwey. 

And  as  if  to  show  the  real  democ¬ 
racy  of  this  country,  another  can- 


ner  from  the  same  State  sent  in  his 
card  too  late  to  be  included  in  the 
general  report.  It  reads: 

“You  are  doing  a  good  job; 
keep  it  up.  Some  brokers  do 
not  like  it,  say  you  misrepre¬ 
sent  the  true  market.” 

And  another  latecomer,  this 
time  from  out  in  Arkansas,  says: 

■  “It  is  valuable  to  me  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  goings  on  in 
the  industry.  I  like  your  edi¬ 
torial  ideas.  I  have  read  it 
for  nearly  30  years,  and  you 
have  always  been  too  much  on 
the  bullish  side  of  your  market 
quotations.” 

They  say  that  it  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  that  makes  a  horse  race, 
and  we  all  like  a  good  race.  So  we 
are  just  going  to  keep  on  trying  to 
help  the  canning  industry,  and  will 
try  harder  than  ever  to  keep  from 
mistakes  not  only  in  the  canned 
foods  market,  but  in  the  typog¬ 
raphy  of  the  old  Journal. 

BRIGHT — As  we  close  our  forms 
there  comes  to  our  desk  a  press 
release  that  is  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting,  and  encouraging.  See 
if  you  do  not  think  so.  Here  it  is : 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  31 — It  is  the 
duty  of  industrial  managements  today  to 
see  how  many  new  opportunities  for 
profit  can  be  evolved,  not  how  few;  how 
much  capital  can  be  employed,  not  how 
little;  how  fast  they  can  proceed  intelli¬ 
gently,  not  how  slowly.  Carle  C.  Conway, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  said  at  a 
luncheon  here  today  at  which  he  advo¬ 
cated  the  positive,  rather  than  the 
negative  approach  to  the  future  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  problems. 

“This  is  no  time  to  bore  an  inch  hole 
with  a  quarter-inch  gimlet,”  he  said.  “If 
the  founders  of  today’s  industries  accom¬ 
plished  what  they  did,  with  their  limited 
equipment  and  resources,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  present  managements, 
with  ample  capital,  established  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  trained  men  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  should  net  have  the  vision,  the 
courage  of  their  faith,  and  the  daring 
t''  pi^'neer  again  in  better  products  and 
better  relations  with  their  customers, 
their  employees,  their  stockholders,  and 
their  government,  as  well? 

“Industrial  managements  which  have 
been  tested  and  toughened  by  the  keener 
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competition,  narrowing  profit  margins, 
higher  taxes  and  increased  costs  of  the 
past  ten  years  should  be  fitted  to  be 
today’s  pioneers. 

“Everywhere  in  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  the  last  word  of  efficiency  should 
be  pushed.  American  industry  should 
have  all  the  re-equipment,  rearrangement 
and  expansion  that  management  finds 
justified.  It  is  following  these  principles 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  our  com¬ 
pany,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  last 
month,  voted  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  a  three-year  program  of 
plant  expansion  and  improvement.” 

In  discussing  the  relationships  between 
business  and  the  public,  Mr.  Conway 
declared  that  although  big  business  is 
vitally  essential  to  fill  the  demands  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
public  probably  does  not  understand  it 
because  business  may  have  concentrated 
too  much  on  physical  and  too  little  on 
the  changes  in  human  relationships 
caused  by  such  growth.  It  is  a  far  cry, 
he  said,  from  the  time  when  the  owner 
of  a  business  was  known  personally  to 
each  of  his  employees  to  the  present, 
when  the  heads  of  many  large  corpora¬ 
tions  are  practically  mythical  figures  to 
most  of  their  employees. 

He  told  of  the  efforts  which  some 
managements  are  making  to  overcome 
the  anonymity  created  by  corporate  size, 
and  continued: 

“In  our  own  company,  we  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  policy  of  holding  each  year 
several  of  our  monthly  directors’  meet¬ 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  our  plants  are  located,  and  meet¬ 
ing  locally  not  only  our  own  key  men 
but  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community 
as  well.  It  is  wonderful  how  this  policy 
has  inspired  our  men,  and  cemented 
friendly  relationships  between  the  com¬ 
munity  and  our  company. 

“We  must  follow  the  old,  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  our  fathers  taught  us,  that  sim¬ 
plicity,  honesty,  and  friendly  human 
relationships  in  all  our  dealings  are 
essential  to  success.  This  is  just  as  true 
for  big  business  as  it  is  for  the  corner 
grocer  or  the  small  retailer  who  comes 
in  contact  with  his  customers  daily,”  he 
concluded. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Pauses  for  the  Election — Heavy  Buy¬ 
ing  Expected — Distributors  Need  Stocks — 
Softness  Disappearing  From  Prices — Canners 
Waiting  Higher  Prices  for  Corn — Jersey 
Pumpkin  Has  the  Call — Salmon  Moves 
Up — Jap  Crab  Prices — Imported  Sardines 
Scarce — Citrus  Maturing  Late — Fruits 
Show  Strength. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Nov.  1,  1940. 
THE  SITUATION — The  imminence 
of  the  national  election  tended  to 
slow  down  canned  foods  trading  a 
little  this  week,  but  the  pause  is 


expected  to  be  only  momentary, 
and  a  fairly  brisk  buying  move¬ 
ment  is  looked  for  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  relative  imminence  of  year- 
end  inventory  taking.  A  feature 
of  the  market,  however,  was  the 
demand  for  No.  10  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  of  virtually  all  grades  and 
descriptions.  Canned  salmon  firmed 
up  further  in  the  Northwest,  and 
in  the  canned  vegetable  list  corn 
appeared  to  be  resuming  its  up¬ 
ward  move.  Southern  tomatoes 
and  peas  were  also  showing  a  better 
tone,  and  the  canned  fruit  situa¬ 
tion  remained  steady  to  strong. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  in 
general  are  by  no  means  adequately 
covered  on  the  general  list  of 
canned  foods,  and  week-to-week 
buying  may  be  anticipated  over  the 
balance  of  1940.  Buyer  resistance 
to  the  firmer  market  trend  is  about 
dissipated,  and  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  belief  at  this  time  that 
canned  foods  prices  have  touched 
bottom  for  the  current  season  and 
that  moderately  higher  levels  are 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  general  list. 

TOMATOES — Softness  has  appar¬ 
ently  disappeared  in  the  market  for 
new  pack  Southern  tomatoes.  For 
prompt  shipment,  current  going 
levels  seem  to  be  SlV^c-AOc  for 
standard  Is,  57i/2C-60c  for  2s, 
771/2C-85C  for  2i4s,  and  $2.65-$2.75 
for  10s,  f.  0.  b.  canneries.  Extra 
standard  10s  are  firm  at  $3.25- 
$3.50  and  upwards  with  most 
sellers.  Demand  has  been  fairly 
active,  but  distributors  are  still 
seeking  concessions  on  prompt 
shipment  orders. 

CORN — Southern  packers  are  not 
pressing  corn  for  sale  at  current 
levels,  and  expectations  of  higher 
prices  seem  pretty  general.  Stan¬ 
dard  crushed  ranges  67*/2C-70c  for 
2s,  and  $4.40-$4.50  and  upwards 
for  10s,  with  extra  standards  at 
771/2C-8OC,  and  $4.50-$4.85.  Fancy 
crushed  Golden  Bantam  is  held  at 
92^/2C-95c  at  canneries  on  2s,  with 
$5.00  about  bottom  on  fancy  10s. 
New  York  State  packers  are  not 
offering  corn  in  large  volume,  and 
the  market  rules  firm. 

BEANS  —  Standard  cut  green 
beans  met  with  a  fair  call  during 
the  week  with  canners  quoting  2s 


at  65c-70c  and  10s  at  $3.25-$3.50, 
while  extra  standard  cut  green 
were  holding  at  75c-77i/2C  and 
$3.40-$3.50.  Standard  cut  wax  were 
available  at  67i/2C-70c  for  2s,  with 
extra  standards  at  72i/2C-75c  at 
canneries.  On  fancy  whole  green, 
canners  were  quoting  1  sieve  2s 
at  $1.25. 

PEAS  —  Buying  interest  was 
rather  limited  on  peas,  both  in  the 
South  and  for  shipment  from  up¬ 
state  and  Midwestern  canneries. 
Jobbers  generally  have  stocked 
peas  in  fairly  liberal  volume  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  increased  retailer  buy¬ 
ing  incidental  to  the  national  can¬ 
ned  pea  promotion.  Prices  showed 
a  steady  tone,  however. 

SPINACH — New  fall  pack  South¬ 
ern  spinach  has  met  with  a  good 
inquiry,  and  canners  continue  to 
quote  for  prompt  shipment  at  in¬ 
side  prices  of  70c  for  standard  2s, 
90c  for  21/2S  and  $3.25-$3.50  for 
10s.  Fancy  at  75c-80c  for  2s,  $1.00 
for  2i/4s,  and  $3.65-$3.70  for  10s. 

PUMPKIN  —  With  this  item  a 
short  pack  up-State,  buyers  have 
come  into  the  market  for  New 
Jersey  pack  in  good  volume.  Jersey 
canners  quote  prompt  shipment 
new  pack  pumpkin  at  82V2C-85c  for 
2V2S>  and  $2.80-$2.85  for  10s,  and 
have  booked  a  good  volume  of 
business  on  this  basis. 

SALMON  —  The  feature  of  the 
market  this  week  was  an  advance 
of  5  cents  per  dozen  named  on 
fancy  Alaska  reds  by  Alaska 
Packers’  Association,  bringing  the 
market  to  $2.45,  Seattle  basis.  No 
price  changes  were  reported  for 
pinks  or  chums.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  strongly  held  on  the  coast, 
but  little  buying  interest  was  evi¬ 
dent  among  the  local  distributing 
trades  during  the  week. 

CRABMEAT — With  European  mar¬ 
kets  pretty  well  closed  off,  Japanese 
sellers  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  moving  more  of  their 
pack  in  the  United  States.  Stocks 
on  spot  are  available  at  $17.75  per 
case  for  fancy  halves,  $17.25  for 
fancy  Is,  and  $12.35  per  case  for 
Koreak  halves.  In  the  case  of 
halves,  these  are  packed  96  to  the 
case,  with  Is  the  conventional  48 
pack. 
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SARDINES — Distributors  catering 
to  the  so-called  fancy  grocery  trade 
are  having  to  fall  back  upon  Portu¬ 
guese  sardines  as  about  their  only 
imported  line.  Stocks  of  this  pack, 
however,  are  cleaning  up  rapidly, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  much 
additional  importing  will  be  wit¬ 
nessed  until  next  packing  season. 
Maine  sardines  continue  strongly 
held,  with  offerings  limited.  Cali¬ 
fornia  ovals  are  moving  in  fairly 
good  volume,  at  firm  prices. 

CITRUS — Reports  of  late  maturity 
of  the  new  season’s  citrus  crops  are 
tending  to  limit  buying  interest  in 
early  pack  grapefruit  juice.  Sellers 
are  quoting  for  later  shipment  at 
65c  for  sweetened  2s,  with  46- 
ounce  at  $1.15  and  10s  at  $2.50. 

APPLE  SAUCE — Buyers  here  are 
picking  up  Southern  pack  sauce  for 
prompt  shipment,  with  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  canners  gen¬ 
erally  booking  at  60c  on  303s,  65c 
on  2s,  and  $2.85  for  10s.  With  an 
“edge”  of  to  10  cents  in  favor 
of  Southern  pack  against  New 
York  State  quotations,  it  appears 
that  the  State  canners  will  “hold 
the  bag”  a  while  longer  until 
Southern  packs  clean  up  or  firm  up. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Strength  in 
No.  10  fruits  continues  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  market  on 
the  coast,  although  it  is  possible 
that  a  multiplicity  of  inquiries  for 
10s,  based  on  pending  bids  for 
Army  and  Navy  contracts,  may 
have  made  the  market  appear  more 
active  than  it  really  is.  Peaches  are 
moving  in  slightly  better  volume  in 
table  sizes,  with  choice  halves 
ranging  $1.25  -  $1.30  and  fancy 
$1.30-$1.35,  with  standards  $1.15- 
$1,171/2-  Fruit  cocktail  has  also 
been  attracting  more  buying  atten¬ 
tion,  with  fancy  2V2S  firm  at  $1.80, 
canneries.  Buying  of  “cots”  has 
slowed  down  somewhat,  but  pears 
are  coming  in  for  more  attention  as 
cannery  holdings  dwindle. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE — The  pack  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  definitely  a  short  one, 
and  buyers  who  did  not  come  into 
the  market  on  the  opening  a  few 
weeks  back  are  now  confronted 
with  higher  prices  and  a  scarcity  of 
offerings.  New  Jersey  packers  are 
closely  sold  up  on  the  basis  of 


opening  prices,  and  offerings  from 
other  areas  continue  light. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE — The  advances 
recently  made  effective  by  Hawai¬ 
ian  Pineapple  Co.  have  tended  to 
stimulate  buying  interest  on  prompt 
shipment  juice,  and  many  distribu¬ 
tors,  particularly  the  chains,  have 
covered  ahead  to  some  extent,  an¬ 
ticipating  further  mark-ups  on  this 
item.  Prices  for  pineapple,  both 
sliced  and  crushed,  show  no 
revisions. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Real  Prosperity — Market  Has  Firm  Under¬ 
tone — No  Pressure  to  Sell  Tomatoes — Corn 
More  Active — Pea  Prices  Firm — Pumpkin 
Short — Grapefruit  Prices. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Oct.,  31,  1940. 

how’s  everything — One  of  the 
leading  daily  newspapers  the  other 
day  stated : 

“The  heaviest  volume  of 
dividend  payments  since  1937 
and  possibly  since  1930 — in¬ 
cluding  settlements  on  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  arrears  as  well  as 
increased  declarations  on  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred  shares — 
will  be  helping  to  fill  your 
pocketbooks  o'ver  the  next 
three  months.” 

That  sounds  good,  doesn’t  it? 
That  ought  to  mean  a  better  de¬ 
mand  for  food  and  a  better  demand 
for  higher  grade  foods. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Those  dis¬ 
tributors  who  handle  No.  10  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  a  great  scarcity  will 
soon  prevail.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  major  vegetables  and  fruits  in 
No.  10  tins  of  all  grades,  left  unsold 
in  canners’  hands,  are  much  less 
today  than  at  this  time  for  the  past 
number  of  years. 

The  trade  at  large  is  somewhat 
cautious  in  their  buying,  but  a  firm 
undertone  rules  and  continued  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  most  can¬ 
ners  to  deviate  from  their  quoted 
list  is  noted. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  un¬ 
changed  from  a  week  ago.  If  there 
is  any  outstanding  feature,  it  is  the 


lack  of  any  pressure  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  canners  in  Indiana  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States.  Here  and  there,  a 
small  lot  of  No.  2  tin  standards  can 
be  had  at  62V2C  delivered,  but  that 
price  is  generally  asked  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory,  and  some  even  are  holding  at 
65c  factory,  and  confident  it  will  be 
but  a  question  of  time  before  that 
price  will  be  readily  obtained. 

No.  21/2  tins  are  quoted  at  821/2C- 
85c  factory.  No.  10s  are  held  at  a 
wide  range,  i.e.,  from  $2.65  to  $3.00 
for  the  standard  grade. 

Extra  standard  and  near  fancy 
tomatoes  are  in  strong  position,  but 
the  demand  has  been  somewhat 
limited  of  late. 

CORN — Total  pack  for  1940,  as 
published  by  the  N.  C.  A. — 16,264,- 
049  cases — came  as  a  surprise,  as 
almost  everyone  figured  it  would 
be  closer  to  18  million. 

No.  2  standard  and  extra  stan¬ 
dard  cream  style  white  as  well  as 
yellow  corn  are  more  active  than 
the  fancy  cream  style  grades  and 
whole  grain.  No.  2  standard  cream 
style  Evergreen  is  firm  at  671/2^- 
70c  factory.  All  the  low-priced 
sellers,  particularly  those  in  Iowa 
seem  to  have  sold  up  or  withdrawn. 

No.  10  corn  is  very  scarce  in  the 
Middle  West  and  very  little,  if  any, 
is  obtainable  and  particularly  so 
on  No.  10  standard  and  extra 
standard  grades. 

PEAS — The  Pea  Carnival  or  cam¬ 
paign  is  keeping  the  market  firm. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  houses  have 
been  active  in  cooperating  with  the 
Big  Pea  Push. 

No.  2  standard  No.  3  sieve 
Alaska  were  quoted  at  80c  delivered 
Chicago  this  week.  Standard  Early 
Junes  are  obtainable  at  72V2C-75c 
factory.  Fancy  peas  both  in  Alaskas 
and  sweets  have  not  had  a  heavy 
call  lately. 

SPINACH  —  Arkansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri  canners  report  a  very  back¬ 
ward  Fall  or  early  Winter  season. 
A  few  prices  have  emanated  from 
the  Ozarks,  but  the  more  reputable 
canners  from  that  district  have  not 
as  yet  quoted. 

California  will  pack  some  spin¬ 
ach  the  middle  of  November,  but  at 
the  best,  the  quantity  will  not  be 
large. 
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All  reports  from  the  East  are, 
the  spinach  pack  this  season  will 
be  quite  light. 

PUMPKIN — That  there  will  be  a 
shortage  when  the  last  bell  is  rung, 
seems  evident.  Jobbers  and  chains 
have  been  providing  their  Thanks¬ 
giving  wants.  The  market  is  firm 
and  quotations  range  in  Indiana; 
No.  2  fancy  pumpkin,  62V2C-65c; 
No.  2^/2  fancy  pumpkin,  75c-80c; 
and  No.  10  fancy  pumpkin,  $2.85- 
$3.00,  factory. 

BEETS — This  vegetable  item  sur¬ 
prised  the  “wise  ones.”  Earlier  in 
the  season  Government  and  other 
reports  had  it  that  a  very  large 
acreage  was  being  planted  and 
everyone  expected  a  large  pack. 
The  crop,  however,  did  not  have 
many  large  beets  and  that  reduced 
the  tonnage.  The  market  is  firm 
and  edging  higher  with  many  items 
already  unobtainable. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — 70c  is  the 
ruling  price  in  Wisconsin  on  No.  2 
tin  standard  cut  green  with  here 
and  there  an  “off”  quality  lot  avail¬ 
able  at  671/2C.  The  demand  for  the 
better  grades  has  been  broad  and 
the  market  is  well  sustained.  Fancy 
whole  grades  are  going  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  cleaned  up  in  first  hands 
within  a  short  period  of  time. 

APPLES  &  APPLESAUCE — Although 
New  York  State  opening  prices 
were  higher  than  a  year  ago,  buy¬ 
ing  has  been  heavy. 

Apples  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  advanced  some  15c  to  25c  a 
dozen  above  opening. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Prices  have  generally  been  made 
on  juice  from  Texas  as  well  as 
Florida,  basis :  No.  2  fancy  un¬ 
sweetened  grapefruit  juice,  62Voc; 
46  oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  $1.15.  As  is  usual,  there 
is  a  fringe  of  cutting  under,  but 
one  would  think  these  were  as  low 
as  could  be  expected. 

Pressure  to  sell  No.  2  tin  fancy 
sections  from  Florida  has  caused 
a  bit  of  weakness.  This  applies  to 
last  season’s  packing  that  has  been 
carried  over.  Reports  have  it  that 
No.  2  sections  have  been  sold  as 
low  as  721/2C-75C  Florida,  with 
broken  sections  at  60c. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — One  of  the 
leading  canners  has  advanced  his 
prices  on  No.  10  tin  peaches  to: 

No.  10  Choice  Y.  C . $4.40 

No.  10  Choice  Sliced  Y.C.  4.50 

No.  10  Standard  Y.  C .  3.90 

No.  10  Solid  Pack  Pie .  3.50 

Apricots  have  been  in  routine 
call.  Cocktail  is  growing  in  con¬ 
sumer  popularity. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — The  tone 
of  the  market  is  firm  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  No.  10  tin  berries,  on 
which  a  complete  clean-up  is  fore¬ 
casted  within  the  immediate  future. 

Pears  are  in  firm  position,  while 
prunes  are  slow  in  demand. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “octopus” — During  the  past 
ten  days,  newspapers  have  carried 
dispatches  from  Washington  about 
the  large  vegetable  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  new  cooperative. 

On  the  surface,  these  dispatches 
give  the  impression  that  the 
“octopus”  is  proposing  to  growers, 
shippers  and  cooperatives,  that 
they  cast  their  volume  into  a  cor¬ 
poration  controlled  pool  to  the  end 
that  their  shipments  will  help  re¬ 
duce  their  operating  costs.  What  it 
actually  does  is  to  give  the 
“octopus”  a  further  and  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  independent  growers 
and  a  firmer  control  over  the 
wholesale  produce  merchants  who 
are  the  only  source  of  supply  to  the 
independent  grocers. 

Congressman  Patman,  who  is 
always  in  the  front  line  protecting 
the  independent  trade  of  the  U.S.A., 
had  the  following  to  say:  (See 
article  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Normal  Rains  and  End  of  Canning — Fruifs 
Steadily  Gaining  in  Price — Tomatoes  Moving 
— Beans  Mostly  Sold  as  Packed — Pineapple 
Juice  Price  Moved  Back — Packing  Sardines. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  October  31,  1940. 

WEATHER — The  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  a  general  storm 
which  has  visited  every  section  of 
the  State,  the  first  of  the  season. 
The  precipitation  for  the  season  to 
date  is  now  about  normal  and  tem¬ 


peratures  have  dropped  to  about 
the  level  to  be  expected.  Crops  in 
general  have  been  harvested  with 
but  little  loss  and  little  other  than 
tomatoes  was  affected  by  the  storm. 
Tomato  deliveries  have  slowed 
down  materially  and  it  is  generally 
realized  that  the  great  part  of  the 
pack  has  been  completed. 

FRUITS — The  canned  fruit  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  be  gaining  strength 
day  by  day,  with  special  emphasis 
on  items  in  the  No.  10  size.  What 
were  maximum  prices  but  a  short 
time  ago  are  now  minimum  prices, 
with  featured  brands  striking  out 
into  new  higher  price  territory. 
This  is  true  especially  of  peaches, 
which  have  come  into  their  own 
again.  For  example.  Fancy  halves 
and  sliced  in  No.  10s  are  now  mov¬ 
ing  for  as  much  as  $4.90  a  dozen, 
with  Choice  priced  at  $4.60  and 
Standards  at  $3.75.  Unsold  stocks 
of  these  are  low  and  the  trade  is 
commencing  to  realize  this  fact. 
Apricots  and  pears  continue  to 
move  well  at  full  list,  with  canners 
scanning  orders  very  carefully  and 
insisting  in  some  cases  on  assort¬ 
ments  more  to  their  liking. 

TOMATOES — Canned  tomatoes  are 
moving  in  fairly  good  volume,  with 
order  restored  following  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  some  packers  of  No.  21/0 
standards  to  80  cents  a  dozen.  The 
reduction  was  in  effect  but  a  few 
days  and  lists  are  back  to  90  cents 
on  this  item.  Some  are  holding  out 
for  95  cents,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
many  sales  are  being  made  at  this 
price. 

BEANS  —  The  canned  stringless 
bean  market  has  stiffened  quite  ma¬ 
terially  of  late,  with  most  of  the 
pack  sold  before  the  canning  sea¬ 
son  came  to  an  end.  Pro  rate  de¬ 
liveries  will  be  quite  general  in 
California  and  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  A  large  Oregon  concern, 
whose  output  amounts  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  cases  annually, 
recently  put  out  a  new  spot  list 
which  indicated  that  only  about 
1,500  cases  remained  unsold.  Com¬ 
ments  are  general  that  quantities 
of  Pacific  Coast  stringless  beans 
have  been  moved  into  the  Midwest 
this  season,  despite  the  85-cent 
freight  rate.  Beans  are  graded  and 
packed  a  little  differently  here  than 
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elsewhere,  it  is  suggested,  so  price 
comparisons  are  not  always  pos¬ 
sible.  Sales  of  fancy  2-sieve  whole 
beans  in  the  No.  303  size  have  been 
made  of  late  at  $1.05,  with  vertical 
pack  at  $1.15.  Fancy  2-sieve  cut 
beans  have  sold  at  92  V2  cents,  and 
fancy  3-sieve  vertical  pack  at  $1.05. 
These  prices  are  looked  upon  as 
low,  being  m.ade  to  clean  out  odd 
lots. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  Packers  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  juice  came  out 
during  the  week  with  new  lists 
effecting  a  partial  restoration  of 
prices,  which  had  been  cut  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company  inaugurated  the 
advance  and  this  was  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others.  In  the  meantime 
the  trade,  advised  of  the  move, 
jumped  into  the  market  and  bought 
heavily.  The  new  list  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  for  its 
Del  Monte  Brand,  is  as  follows, 
for  unsweetened  juice:  47-oz.  tall 
cylinder,  $2.05;  No.  2y^,  $1,321/0; 
No.  2  tall,  871/oc;  No.  211  cylinder, 
60c ;  buffet,  45c,  and  No.  10,  $4.15. 
The  latter  size  is  unavailable  for 
the  present,  however.  This  firm 
allows  a  discount  of  2 14  per  cent 
on  business  confirmed  by  it  to  be 
shipped  under  buyers’  private 
labels  or  brands  other  than  Del 
Monte. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sar¬ 
dines  is  getting  well  under  way,  but 
the  output  is  about  190,000  cases 
less  than  that  of  a  year  ago  to  a 
corresponding  date.  The  recent 
storm  made  fishing  hazardous  and 
three  boats  were  lost.  The  market 
is  rather  quiet  awaiting  further 
pack  developments  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  deals  which  would  result 
in  a  large  export  movement.  The 
fish  packed  to  date  have  been  of 
excellent  quality,  there  having  been 
no  early  pack  when  fish  are  apt  to 
be  off  quality. 

SALMON  —  The  salmon  market 
here  is  firming  and  a  fairly  brisk 
business  is  being  done.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  sell¬ 
ing  the  output  of  the  Alaska 
Packers’  Association,  has  advanced 
prices  on  Alaska  reds.  These  were 
first  moved  up  to  $2.45  and  the 


trade  was  advised  that  before  the 
end  of  October  the  price  would  be 
$2.50. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

The  Election  Like  Football — Turnip  Greens 
Being  Canned — Crowder  Peas  Also — Okra 
Pack  Was  Short  and  About  Sold  Up — Peak 
of  Shrimp  Pack  Passed. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  31, 1940. 

NATIONAL  ELECTION  —  We  are 
now  in  the  last  lap  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  election  and  expressing  it 
in  terms  of  football :  “It  is  the 
fourth  down  and  goal  to  go,  with 
only  a  few  minutes  remaining  of 
the  game  to  play.” 

As  the  game  goes  into  the  final 
whistle,  we  find  both  teams  putting 
up  the  biggest  scrap  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  votes. 

Both  sides  claim  victory,  but  can 
both  sides  win? 

Looking  at  the  game  from  our 
side  of  the  field,  which  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  Democrat,  we  see  the 
ball  deep  in  the  Willkie  territory, 
and  Roosevelt  who  is  doing  most 
of  the  carrying  of  the  ball  for  his 
team  now,  is  pushing  the  opposi¬ 
tion  back  very  close  to  the  goal  line 
and  getting  ready  to  make  the 
winning  touchdown. 

However,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field,  which  is  overwhelmingly  Re¬ 
publican,  they  no  doubt  see  the 
game  directly  the  reverse  and  it  is 
going  to  take  November  5th  to  de¬ 
cide  which  dream  was  true. 

TURNIP  GREENS  —  The  turiiip 
green  pack  Is  going  on  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  canneries  that  are 
packing  them  are  fairly  busy. 

The  quality  of  the  greens  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  and  it  is  turning 
out  a  first  class  pack  in  every 
respect. 

The  price  is  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CROWDER  PEAS  —  Crowder  peas 
are  being  canned  and  being  in  good 
demand,  they  are  being  shipped  out 
as  fast  as  packed. 

The  canneries  in  this  locality 
that  pack  crowder  peas  seem  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  results,  be¬ 


cause  aside  from  moving  a  good 
quantity  at  a  fair  price,  their 
packing  fits  in  very  well  at  a  time 
when  there  is  very  little  of  other 
vegetables  to  can,  so  it  takes  care 
of  some  of  the  annoying  overhead. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and 
$4.00  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  this  season 
was  short  and  it  sold  out  so  fast 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
to  be  had  at  the  opening  price  and 
the  few  cases  available  are  being 
held  for  a  considerably  higher  price. 

The  reason  for  the  shortage  is 
that  the  okra  acreage  was  drastic¬ 
ally  cut  on  account  of  a  seemingly 
big  carryover  from  last  season,  but 
the  market  absorbed  it  quicker 
than  was  expected,  as  also  a  good 
portion  of  the  new  pack. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp 
is  moving  fairly  well,  but  the  peak 
of  the  pack  is  over  with  and  it  will 
be  on  the  decline  from  now  on,  due 
to  the  shrimp  reaching  adult  size 
and  going  into  the  Gulf. 

As  the  shrimp  grow  older  they 
hunt  more  briny  water,  for  the 
adult  shrimp  lives  in  the  deep  salty 
waters  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Ocean. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al¬ 
though  the  shrimp  is  a  strictly  salt 
water  crustacean,  yet  it  spawns  or 
lays  its  eggs  in  practically  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
hatch  and  remain  until  they  get 
one-fifth  full  size.  As  they  get 
older  they  find  their  way  into  the 
bays,  lakes  and  finally  into  the  Gulf 
and  Ocean.  It  is  one  way  that 
nature  has  provided  to  take  care  of 
them  until  they  are  better  able  to 
lookout  for  themselves.  The  price 
of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen 
for  No.  1;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium, 
and  $1.15  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

PACIFIC  CAN  EARNINGS 

The  report  of  the  Pacific  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  indicates  a  net 
before  tax  reductions  of  $588,819,  com¬ 
pared  with  $473,656  in  the  1939  period. 
Federal,  defense  and  excess  profits  taxes, 
however,  reduced  the  final  net  for  the 
year  to  $380,819,  or  $1.95  a  share  on 
the  common  stock,  against  $382,656,  or 
$1.96  a  share  in  1939. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  6-7,  1940 — Pennsylvania 
Canners  Association,  26th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940— Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940— lowa- 

Nebraska  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1940— Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 

NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940— Thirty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940 — Michigan  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Winter  Meeting, 
Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940— Fall  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Ohio  Canners  Association,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc., 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940  —  Northwest 
Frozen  Foods  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  National  Canners  Association, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Exhibition, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


JANUARY  20-21, 1941 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  National  Preservers  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941  —  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941— Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941 — National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners 
and  Fieldmen,  Annual  Conference,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941  —  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941  —  National 
Cherry  Week. 


RETAILERS  AID  IN  EMERGENCY 

Nearly  1,000  retail  grocers  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  meeting  in 
Cleveland  recently  in  connection  with  the 
14th  convention  of  Clover  Farm  Stores, 
national  voluntary  group,  pledged  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Federal  Government’s  plan 
for  voluntary  stabilization  of  retail  food 
prices  in  the  event  of  national  emergency. 
The  retailers  also  pledged  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan  program  wherever  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  territory  in  which  Clover 
Farm  Stores  operate. 

Highlight  of  the  convention  was  the 
national  affairs  session  which  featured  a 
talk  by  Frank  Bane,  National  Defense 
Commission  member  who  is  in  charge  of 
State  and  local  cooperation.  Mr.  Bane 
reported  on  America’s  defense  to  date, 
outlining  the  plans  for  the  complete  de¬ 
fense  picture  which  delves  deeply  into 
American  ways  of  life;  plans  not  only 
for  munitions  production  but  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  workers,  relief  for  unemployables, 
mobilization  of  every  physical  and  moral 
force  of  our  American  civilization  for 
the  supreme  task  confronting  the  nation. 


JOBBERS  HAVE  ANNIVERSARY 

H.  Kellogg  &  Sons,  Philadelphia  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  are  celebrating  this  week 
the  98th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  firm.  Specializing  in  imported  food 
products  during  its  earlier  years,  the 
company,  following  World  War  days, 
branched  extensively  into  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  domestic  products,  notably  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  since  that  time 
has  steadily  expanded  its  operations.  The 
company  markets  under  the  “Kellogg’s” 
brand. 

W.  B.  Mackey,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  treasurer  of  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
Discussing  the  firm’s  anniversary  Mr. 
Mackey  this  week  said,  in  part:  “No 
business  house  exists  for  this  length  of 
time  in  the  face  of  rivalry  and  competi¬ 
tion — particularly  with  a  continually  in¬ 
creasing  business  and  enlarging  field — 
without  serving  its  customers  faithfully 
and  well  and  meeting  a  public  need. 

“While  age  alone  may  not  necessarily 
be  an  asset  to  a  business,  yet  when  the 
members  of  a  firm  have  made  its  develop¬ 
ment  their  life  work  .  .  .  have  kept 
thoroughly  informed,  as  to  modern 
thought  and  changes  in  their  line  . . .  age 
is  a  great  asset,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  show  how  the  serious  faults  of 
immaturity  have  been  avoided. 

“We  continue  to  build  for  tomorrow. 
With  a  solid  foundation  of  98  years  of 
continuous  food  experience,  this  time- 
tested  institution  is  building  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  needs  as  well  as  today’s. 

“We  shall  continue  to  justify  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  our  customers  as  well  as  the 
consuming  public  by  adhering  strictly  to 
sound  business  practice  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  quality  foods.” 


F.  B.  PETERSEN 

F.  B.  Petersen,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  Carnation  Milk  Company,  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Wisconsin,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  on  October  18th  at  the 
company’s  plant.  He  had  been  with  the 
company  for  the  past  30  years  and  was 
61  years  old. 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 97 1.00 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ .87%  .90 

No.  10  .  6.25  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  1.00 

No.  10  . .  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 76  .85 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

Std.  No.  2.... _ _ _  .70  . 

No.  10  -  4.40  4.50 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

5.75 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

ASPARAGUS 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

. .  -85 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% _ 

2.66 

2.80 

CORN — Creamstyle 

2.70 

2.86 

.  (t9.U. 

Medium.  No.  '2% . 

2.65 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

Green  Mam.»  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77% 

.85 

Large.  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

No.  10  . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.36 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

.6714 

.70 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.00 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  5  no 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.40 

.7714 

.80 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

No.  10  . . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2. do 

2.30 

2.36 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.67% 

.70 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  28 . 

l.<)5 

1.65 

1.76 

No.  10  . 

.  4  4(1 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

HOMINY 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
No.  10  . 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 


Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95  1.25 

No.  10  .  4.ij0  4.60 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 76  .90 

„  No.  10  .  4.00  4.25 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . .  .67%  .75 

„No.  10  .  3.26  ■  3.40 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15  1.50 

No.  10  .  6.25  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 .  ""■■■ 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 .  .62%  .76 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.75 

LIMA  BEANS 


1.00 

1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

.77% 

.82% 

5.25 

6.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.85 

.90 

.96 

3.40 

3.00 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

.65 

.72% 

.70 

.77% 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.60 

1..50 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

5.00 

5.50 

5.00 

5.50 

1.05 

4..50 

1.35 

1.25 

4.25 

1.35 

4.50 

PEAS 

nominal 

nominal 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


BEETS 


No.  2% 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  58.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


Cut,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  No.  2.. 


Diced,  No.  2.. 


Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.5214 

1.35 

1.40 

1..50 

1.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5..50 

6.35 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.65 

.75 

•72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.76 

.57% 

.65 

.72% 

1.60 

1.06 

3.75 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.75 

3.25 

3.75 

3.00 

.80 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

3.50 

4.25 

3.36 

.90 

.70 

1.20 

3.25 

3.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  6s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.. 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3..50 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.15 

.67%  .70 
3.25  . 


.70 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.30 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.nn 

No.  2  Ungraded . 72% 


Soaked,  2s 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked.. 
lOs  . 


..57% 

3.00 

.62% 

3.00 


4.25 
.76 
.60 

3.00 

.65 

3.25 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 


No.  2%., 


. 82% 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  2%  . 76 

No.  10  .  2.80 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 70 


Central 
Low  High 


.95  1.00 

nominal 
.85  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 
.76  .85 

nominal 
.70  .76 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
.85  . 


.95  1.00 

nominal 
.75  .85 

nominal 
.67%  .70 

nominal 
.96  1.00 

nominal 
.75  .80 

nominal 
.67%  .70 

nominal 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


4.76 

4.00 


.60 

2..50 

.65 


.72% 

.86 

.70 

l.IO 

. 

2.36 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

.85 

.90 

4.25 

4..50 

.62% 

.77% 

3.26 

4.00 

1.30 

1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.50 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

1.15 

1.05 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00 

1.02% 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

■86 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

6.26 

6.60 

4.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

4.25 

4.25 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.32% 

1.55 

1.30 

1.46 

1.20 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.06 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

6.26 

4.76 

4.50 

4.16 

.85 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.77% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.72% 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.96 

.95 

.60 


1.00 

.65 


1.00  1.10 


No.  10  .  3.25 


.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.85 

.75 

.ro 

.85 

.92% 

3.00 

2.85 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.75 

.70 

.76 

.9'* 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.90 

3.40 

2.25 

2.75 

2.65 

2.76 

.77% 

.65 

.80 

1.07% 

1.00 

.85 

1.05 

1.30 

1.35 

3.75 

3.25 

3.75 

4.26 

4.35 
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Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.85  .86 

.90  l.iu 
.97% 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.76  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . 

.92%  . 

.90  . 

3.05  3.25 

.80  . 

1.06  1.07% 

3.50  . 

.76  . 

1.00  . 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . -95 

No.  2%  .  1.25 

No.  10  .  3.50 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  . .95 

No.  10  . 3.35 

Std..  No.  1 . 371^ 

No.  2  . 57  Vj 

No.  2%  .  .77Vi 

No.  10  .  2.70 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 38 

No.  10  .  2.80 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 36 

No.  10  .  2.60 


Solid  Pack 


1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.06 

1.16 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

1.35 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.80 

.75 

.85 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

3.50 

3.00 

3.75 

3.35 

.42% 

With 

puree 

.42% 

.62  %2 

.62% 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.72% 

.75 

.90 

.82% 

.90 

.90 

.96 

3.20 

2.65 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

.60 

.42% 

.46 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.76 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continnad 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10........ . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 .  . 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . . .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30  1.36 

1.25  1.30 

1.16  1.17% 

4.75  4.90 

4.30  4.60 

3.76  3.90 

3.60  4.00 

3.00  3.10 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.86  1.36 


i“.66  L96 

i’.’so  i'.io 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.75 

1.62y2  1.66 

6.16  6.25 

6.60  5.76 

4.90  6.00 

3.60  3.76 

3.25  4.00 


PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . .  . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


.  .80  .80 

.  .85  . 

.80  1.30  1.42% 

.  1.60  1.70 

4.26  6.36  6.60 

4.25  5.76  6.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 


No.  211  Cyl .  . 

No.  300  . 45  .  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 60  .  . 

No.  2  . 70  .  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 76  .  .70  . 

No.  3  Cyl .  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  3.00  2.70  3.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 75  .  .75  . 

No.  2%  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  3.75  3.50  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76  ....... 

No.  10.  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.35  3.50 


.62% 


.70  .72% 

i’.’fe  '2.86 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2, 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


.45 

.60 


.80 

. 87% 

.  1.32% 

2.05 

.  2.05 

4.25 

.  4.15 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.45 

1.56 

-  1.66 

7.60 

6.60 

.  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

2.90  3.00 

’3.’26  ’3.36 


Canned  Fish 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .80 

3.00  3.50 

.66  .72% 

2.86  3.00 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.00 

%  lb .  2.60 

%  lb .  1.50 


APRICOTS 


OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


No.  2%,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water... 


BLUEBERRIES 


No  2  . 

....  1.60  1.60 

1.60 

7.00 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

....  1.00  1.06 

....  4.90  6.26 

1.00 

4.90 

1.06 

6.25 

Choice,  No.  2%. 
Std.,  No.  2% . 


Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  . . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz . . . . 

No.  2  . 87%  1.05  . 

No.  5  . —  2.76  2.86  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


8  oz .  ...__  . 

No.  1  . .  . 

No.  300  .  . 

No.  2  . 72%  .76  .76  .76 

46  oz . -  1.65  1.75  1.66  1.76 

No.  6  .  . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


2.20 

...  1.00 

1.05 

1.90 

2.05 

6  oz . 

...  1.10 

1.06 

i.'io 

1.10 

1.20 

1.66 

1.76 

...  1.80 

2.10 

1.60 

1.65 

7.26 

2.20 

2.10 

6.50 

6.76 

Selects,  6  oz . 

6.76 

6.00 

SALMON 

1.10 

1.16 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.46 

2.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.66 

1.76 

4.35 

4.60 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

2.00 

2.00 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

. 

PinV  T»H.  1 . 

1-40 

1.45 

Flat,  No.  % . 

.96 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

2.00 

2.10 

1.36 

1.40 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.26 

1.30 

5.00 

6.25 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 

1.85 

1.90 

2.26 

2.30 

2.10 

2.26 

SHRIMP 

1.96 

2.00 

Southern 

No.  1,  Small . 

. 

1.05 

1.16 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

6.86 

7.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

2.20 

2.36 

SARDINEiS  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

7.65 

7.76 

V4  Oil,  Key . 

4.00 

3.60 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

4.35 

4.50 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

. 

_ 

irt-*i 

.. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

. 

3.25 

3.60 

...... 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

11.60 

12.60 

0  on 

a  75 

•••— • 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

9.60 

10.00 

1.26 

1.36 

%s  . 

6.26 

5.60 

6.76 

6.00 

%s  . 

3.66 

3.75 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mira. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Rooins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEAUNG  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Rooins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAaS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jos.  Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagrara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continueua,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
CHiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  .Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  m. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ni. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Uned,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Cor^ration,  Hoopeston,  UL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  U. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


COBH  BHABERS. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^le,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


COBH  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Rinrfjitr  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 


COBH  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westmlitster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Ci^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robitu  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestim,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  jmCE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Ketties  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiaiupolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Indiutry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


BOXES.  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company.  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS.  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES.  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Cannors. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  L  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lot  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SALT. 

SEASONINGS 


SEEDS,  Canners*.  AU  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEEDS.  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 


SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR.  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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^i-Sfieed 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth,  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


inBELS 


ORIGINnL, ARTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8c  DESIGN  x 


pompi-  ^e/ii/ep^ 


12  pockets 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS 
CRATES  and  TRUCKS 


Made  in  all  sizes 

Crates  and  Trucks  either  fully  enclosed  or  open  end 
for  handling  wood  or  metal  trays  filled  with  eans. 


WRITE 

for  copy  of  general 
catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  •  November  4,  1940 


CAJftisr%T4LiM,  IttMisi 


Jf's  your  opportunity. .  and  ours . .  to  broadcast  a  meal-time  message 
to  American  appetites  .  .  to  glorify  Canned  Peas  as  a  definite 
contribution  to  new  and  novel  table  dishes .  .  to  emphasize  the 
all-important  factors  of  Variety!  Vitamins!  Value!  X  We  salute 
the  member  organizations  sponsoring  this  timely  promotion  of 
one  of  Nature's  finest  foods!  X  As  a  source  of  Can  Supply  and  a 
technical  advisory  service  to  Canners  of  Peas,  we  share  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  a  part  in  the  system  of  preservation. 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:*  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  OHicei  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


